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POPULAR MUSIC A PART OF POPULAR EDUCATION, 


Ix the report of an association formed in Lower Normandy, 
some years ago, to examine into tlie actual state of music in 
that province, and to report upon the means for improving it, 
the persons deputed by the association express themselves as 
follows: ** Music, according to its mcst known applications, 
is distinguished into four sorts,—the music of the Church, the 
music of the theatre, the music of the concert-room, and the 
musie of w ar. Of these four kinds, the most important, whether 
by reason of its own character or of the number of persons in- 
terested In it, is beyond contradiction the music of the Church; 
the other three are not of the same general importance, and 
interest only particular persons. The committee, however, 
desire to call the attention of the association to a fifth kind of 
musie, which has been far too much neglected among us,—we 
mean Popular Music, Popular songs, so important in them- 
selves by reason of the instruction (wood or bad) which they 
contain, and their powerful action upon the population,— 
popular songs, cultivated with so much care in Germany and 
Switzerland, are amongst ourselves little else than a mass of 
things without meaning, worthless, and too often immoral.” 
How far the manifesto of an association formed with a 
similar purpose, viz. to report upon the actual state of music 
amongst ourselves, might adopt with truth the words of the 
committee in Normandy, it will hardly be thought to belong 
to us to determine. We have cited the passage because it is 
the first clear and definite recognition we have met with of a 
practical truth not very practically recognised ; we mean, the 
truth that popular music is a branch of music standing by 
itself, and requiring to be treated by itself, as that which has, 
always has had, and always will have, an independent ex- 
istence in ey ery nation or people, whether civilised or uncivi- 
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lised. Music, technically so called, is a special thing. If 
sacred, it is cither the chant of the Guaide choir, or the per- 
camanee of certain musicians, from compositions of particular 
masters, according as different persons may Saget to use the 
term; in any case it Is something special, In Which certain 
special persons only can be concerned, at least as pecs als : 

if sccular, it Is either that of the theatre, the music-hall, o 

the army. Popul: uw music is something in its nature dis linus 
from the musie which is the productio: n of the masieal pee 
[t is those poems or songs and their melodies which 


2 


fession. 
a whole people love to sing, and, as a matter of fact, a raed 


do sing. And these musical * heirlooms,” so to speak, ofa 
population, these hereditary things whieh pass from mouth 
to mouth in the commerce of life and its social intercourse, 
stand on a ground of their own, and are but accidentally in- 
debted to the musical profession, which, in fact, only now and 
then originates any thing that passes out of its own limited 
sphere into the wide world of popular use. It follows there- 
fore, from what we have said—and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that this observation should be remembered—that, with 
or without direction, this kind of musi¢ is quite sure to go on, 
as it has hitherto gone on. People of all classes will continue 
to the end of time to have their songs, good or bad, and will 
continue to use the natural gift of an ear and voice on such 
things as fall in their way. Popul: w music, therefore, is quite 
in a position to laugh at any education-system as far as re- 
gards the question of mere existence. It can go on, as far as 
itself is concerned, as well without as with the favour and 
countenance of schools. Let the school-system ignore it; all 
that it loses thereby is a little stimulus and some particular 
bent or direction. ‘The thing itself, being a natural product 
of human socicty, grows up : sponti incously. Cultivation may, 
indeed, train and form and make a carden-flower of the wild 
Hant, which, without it, might perhaps become extremely 
rank and offensive ; but to suppose that without cultivation 
popular musie will cease to exist, 1s a notion of which any 
serious refutation would be out of pl: ce. 
The mere musician may, perhaps, be 
look down upon this music of which we are speaking with 
It may associate itself in his mind with the notion 


strongly inclined to 


conte ‘mpt. 


of street-ballads or the squalling of charity-children in a church, 
the performance of which, as music, he thinks is to be ex- 
ceeded in demerit by nothing but the value of words as poctry. 
We must be cautious, indeed, how we importune the mere 
musical man for too much of his sympathy in behalf of a thing 
which owes so little to his favourite art. We remember that 
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we once heard a musical lady make the remark of Mainzer’s 
efforts for facilitating the teaching of music, that it was music 
for the million and the mélliun only ! The philosopher, again, 
is searecly a more promising patron than the musician. lis 
concep tions of music are almost lost 1 in their very grandeur ; 

with lim music Is a mystery, it is a thing of he: avenly birth, 
itis rich in deep impressions of which he ti not precisely 
know whenee they come or what they are; musie with him 
is rather the harmony of the heaverly bodies, the first laws 
of heaven itself, than the songs of poor frail mortals, sung 
in vulear In lish, to vulgar tunes, and on vulgar themes, by 
the cottager’s Srevide. or in the mechanic's shop, or in the tap- 
room of the alehouse. ‘To find the man to whom popular 
sic Is a real object of ecnuine Interest we must go In seareh 


¢ 
© 


of the observer of the ways and manners of living men; we 
must find one who can say from his heart, 


*Tfomo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 


Such is the man who will stop te inguire what the pedlar’s 
basket contains, who will look with an cve of interest on the 
fiv-leaves that ave displayed for sale in layers one above an- 
other on the side of some street wall, or which lie in packets 
n the vendor’s stall, and will reflect on secing them that these 
contain the sentiments which circulate in the families of the 
poor, and, far more than any literature of name and standing 
with the edueated world, contribute to form the character and 
eve a permanent bent to the thong nts of the great mass of the 
people. 

As a literature, of course the kind of songs we are speak- 
ing of are unknown to the great ones of Paternoster Bow ; 
aid as music, the airs to which they are sung would be asked 
for in vain at any of the lords cf the music-trade. Onl 
maging a person presen tine himsesf at Messrs. Chappell and 
Co.’s or Messrs. Cocks and Co.’s to ask for *f Duck-legged Dick” 
or Pincay Pp le rock.” We almost fancy we see the stare of 
Inquisitive Gtalion with which the shopman would answer, 

“Can you tell us the publisher’s name, sir? I think you had 
better Inquire for them at a book-stall in Smithfield,’—where, 
In point of fact, they would be found. Yet though unknown to 
the literary princes of the Row, unseen in the crystal shop- 
vindows of the music-trade, the sones of the poorer classes 
liave still an extensive sale in their own channels, and aflord 
literary employment to not a few pocts, who, if they do not 
at all times equal Homer in point of poctic inspira ‘tion, ccr- 
tainly resemble him in vagrancy and in A sé ctical acqi laintance 
with the particular tastes of those for whom they write. Some 
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curious and very interesting details respecting this class of 
literati, and the remuneration they receive for their labours, 
are to be found in Mr. Mayhew’s account of London Labouy 
and the London Poor, a work already known to our readers; 

but as the object we have in view would not be furthered by 
entering Into the details which this author furnishes, we must 
content ourselves with making this passing reference. 

The Committee of the Association of Normandy, con- 
templating the same kind of prospect in their own onGain 
as we have been here insisting upon with reference to our 
own, viz. the existence of a vulear literature (if the two ex. 
pressions will bear juxtaposition) of illiterate songs, enjoying 
a systematic circulation amongst the peop-e, partly by means 
of oral tradition, partly through the petty trade of travelli ig 
hawkers, basket- men, book-stall keepers, little printers in the 
provincial towns, ead the like, comment upon the fact before 
them as follows: ** It concerns the friends of the country to 
apply a prompt remedy to a state of things so afflicii: 
of the greatest importance, li) proportio: as the taste 
ing is extended, to give a good direction to it, and to point out 
to art its true vocation, viz. that of making men better.” Ev 7 
Catholic will at once concur in this obvious sentiment. Indeed 
it secms scareely possible to conceive an objection capable of 
being raised against the following proposition, namely, that 
the musical literature of the poor, the class of poctry which 
they are willing to buy and to adopt for the staple of their re- 
creation and enjoyment during leisure hours, and to sing them- 
selves to familar airs, legitimately, and even necess: sily, falls 
under the direct cognisance of any system of education that 
professes to take upon itself the name and re sponsivility of 
being a system of education for the poor. The early direction 
into “the way of virtue and religion of such a characteristic 
taste in the poorer classes as that of their own popular music, 
and the suitable provision for its wants, speaks for itself asa 
most essential part . f their education. 

Did it, indeed, depend upon a school-system to give being 
to a taste for sans music, to awaken a wholly latent power, 
which, but for the operation of school influe nees, would lie 
completely quiet and inactive, the aspect of the question 
would be altogether changed, a number of new considerations 
vould pour in. It would be incumbent upon us to reflect 
upon the consequences of calling such a taste into being; whe- 
ther, after it was brought into being, it could be sufficiently 
kept in order, and be direeted on the whole towards virtue and 
piety. It would be necessary to consider whether it could be 
supplied with wholesome nutriment, or whether there would 
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not be danger of its breaking bounds and feeding itself with 

garbage and poison. Promoters of education would in this 
case be in the condition of the fisherman in the Arabian 
Nights’ story, who had the Genius safe locked up in the chest 
which his net had dragged forth from the bottom of the sea, 
aud secured against an escape by being barred down with 
Solomon’s seal. Here the fisherman could stand at ease and 
take his own time to consider, and could piease himself whether 
or not it would be to his advantage to let him out; but when 
once he had unwittingly broken the seal, and the genius stood 
by him in the form of a monster bidding him prepare for im- 
mediate death, the ease was quite another thing. Ie was then 
put to his wits’ end to devise some plan for managing the 
monster , which, as the story goes, he cleverly succeeded in 
doing, by g getting him satisfactorily shut up in the chest again ; 
whereupon he was able to make his own terms with his pri- 
soner as to a second release. 

The case, however, that comes practically before the poor- 
school system at the present day is not that of letting or not 
letting the monster out; he is out already. It is not a ques- 
tion about evoking a popular music; it is already evoked. It 
lives with a sufliciently rampant life of its own, which will 
not be easily persuaded, like the Genius of the Eastern story, 
to listen to any proposition about going back into confinement 
again. 

If it should be thought that we are exaggerating the im- 
portance of the subject as a question affecting the future 
course of our poor-scliool system, by comparing the attitude 
of the popular taste for music, in the living form in which it 
breathes and acts among the poorer classes, towards our poor- 
schools, to that of the genius threatening the fisherman with 
impending destruction, we should say in reply, that the extent 
to which music is a corrupting clement among the poor is but 
little known, and has never been fairly studied. On this point 
we would call Mr. Mayhew into court; and we would begin 
with his description of the threepenny gallery of the Cobure 
Theatre, better known as the Vic. Gallery. His evidence will 
give our readers some faint idea of the extent to which a 
music of their own forms part of the enjoyments of the poor. 


“The dances and comic songs between the pieces are liked bet- 
ter than any thing else. A highland fling is certain to be repeated, 
a stamping of feet will accompany the tune, and a shrill whistling 
keep time through the entire performance, But the grand hit of the 
evening is always when a song is sung to which the entire gallery 
can join chorus. Then a deep silence prevails all through the 
stanzas. Should any burst in before his time, a shout of ‘ Ord- -a-ar 
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is raised, and the intruder put down by a thousand indignant cries, 
At the proper time, however, the throats of the mob burst forth with 
all their strength. ‘The most deafening noise breaks out suddenly, 
while the cat- -calls keep up the tune, ‘and an imitation of a donee 
Mr. Punches squeak out the words. Some actors at the minor the- 


atres make a great point of this, and in the bill upon the night of 


my visit, under the title of § There's a good time coming, boys, there 
was printed, ‘assisted by the most numerous and effective chorus 
in the metropolis’—meaning the whole of the gallery. The singer 
himsclf started the mob, saying, ‘ Now then, the Exeter Hall touch 
if you please, ventlemen,’ and beat time with his hand, par odying M. 
Jullien with his baten. An ‘ang-core’ on such oceasions is always 
demanded, and despite a few murmurs of * change it to Duck-leeged 
Dick, invariably insisted upon.” 


This extract gives a sufficient insight into the seeret charm 
of the musie of the poor, namely, that they can understand 
aud take part init. It deals with the order of ideas in which 
they are at home. As regards its demoralising effects, the 
description that follows will require no comment : 


Of the Penny Gaff.—* In many of the thoroughfares of London 
there are shops which have been turned into a kind of temporary 
theatre (admission one penny ), where dancing and singing take place 
every night. Rude pictures of the performers are arr: anged outside 
to give the front a gaudy and attractive look; and at night- time 
coloured lamps and transparencies are displayed to draw an audi- 
ence. These places are called by the costers ‘ Penny Gaffs 3’ and 
on a Monday night as many as six performances will take place, 

each one having its two hundred visitors. 

It Is impossible to contemplate the ignorance and immorality 
of so numerous a class as that of the costermongers, without wishing 
to discover the cause of their degradation. Let any one curious on 
this point visit one of these p nny shows, and he will wonder. that 
any trace of virtue and honesty should remain among the people. 
Here the sti ive, instead of being the means for ilustr: ating a moral 
precept, Is turned into a platform to teach the most cruel de ‘Dauchery. 
The audience is usually composed of children so young, that these 
dens become the schoolrooms where the guiding morals of a life are 
picked up; and so precocious are the little things, that a girl of nine 
will from constant attendance at such places have learnt to understand 
the filthtest sayings, and Jaugh at them as loudly as the grown-up 
lads around her. What notions can the young female form of mar- 
riage and chastity, when the pemny theatre rings with appleuse at 
the "performance ofa scene whose sole point turns upon the panto- 
mimic imitation of the unrestrained indulgence of the most corrupt 
appetites of our nature? Tfow can the lad learn to cheek his hot 
passions and think honesty and virtue admirable, when the shouts 
around him impart a glory to a descriptive song so painfully corrupt, 
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that it can only have been made tolerable by the most habitual 
excess 2” 


Mr. Mayhew informs us, that having a difficulty in be- 
lieving the description which some of the more intelligent of 
the costermongers gave him of these places, he determined to 
visit one, and that all exagecration might be avoided, he se- 
lected one of the begs offensive, situated In a broad strect 
near Smithfield. f his account of what he said we cannot 
find room for more ne hen the following extract: 


“Singing and dancing formed the whole of the hour's perform- 
ance, and of the two the singing was preferred. A young girl of 
about fourteen years of age danced with more cnergy than grace, 
and seemed to be well known to the spectators, who cheered her on 
by her Christian name. When the dance was coneluded, the pro- 
prietor threw down a penny from the gallery, in the hope that others 
might be moved to similar acts of ecnerosity ; but no one followed 
up the offering, so the young lady hunted after the money and de- 
parted. The comic singer, ina battered hat end huge bow to his 
cravat, was reeeived with deafening shouts. Several songs were 
named by the costers 3 b ut the $ funny centleman’ merely requested 
them to ‘hold their jaws,’ and putting on a ‘knowing look,’ sane a 
song the whole point ef which consisted in the mere utterance of 
some filthy word at the end of each stanza. Nothing, however, 
could have been more successful. ‘The lads stamped their feet with 
delight; the girls screamed with = Once or twice a 
young shrill ood h would anticipate the fun, as if the words were 
well known; or the ] soys would forestall the poi int by shouting it out 
before the proper time. When the song was ended, the house was 
ina delirium of applause. The canvass front to the gallery was 
beaten with sticks drum-like, and sent down showers of whiite pow- 
der upon the heads in the pit. Another song followed, and the actor 
knowing upon what his suecess depended, lost no opportunity of in- 
creasing his laurels. The most obscene thoughts, the most disgust- 
ing scenes were coolly described, making a poor child near me wipe 
away the tears that rolled down her eyes with the enjoyment of the 
poison. There were three or four of these songs sung in the course of 
the evening, nen one being encored and then changed. One written 
about * Pine- -apple rock’ was the erand treat of the night, and offered 
ereater scope to the rhyming powers of the author than any of the 
others. In this not a single ‘chance had been missed, ingenuity had 
been exerted to its utmost, lest an obscene thought should be passed 
by; and it was absolutely awful to behold the relish with which the 
young ones jumped to the hideous meaning of the verses.” 

St. Augustine in the whole of his treatise De Civitate Det, 
one main drift of which is to lay bare the various ways in 


Which the devil employed the Pagan mythology to corrupt 
the morals of the people and to propagate every species of 
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wickedness, is not able to draw a picture of vice so actively 
and suceessfuliy at work as the above. Yet Mr. Mayhew re- 
presen nts this as the daily and notmal state of the thousands 
among the poor of our metropolis; and they are but speci- 
mens "of the same class in the other crowded towns of our 
country. But whether or no the class of games which St. 
Augustine describes in that work as so destructive of morality 
among the people (from their giving éclat to imimoralities } by 
sccni¢c representatious of the misdemeanours of the particular 
deities In whose honour they were celebrated) were as bad as 
the scenes above de: ibe d, at least they were not of daily 
eccurrence. The amusements of our poor are their daily 
ainusements, their habitual lifes in a word, the truth is simply 
this, sad as it is to make the avowal, that well nigh the only 
ineans of relaxation which the poor have it in their power to 
seck, seems to have annexed, in one form or other, the almost 
certain and inevitable condition ofa further progress In wicked- 
ness, the being steeped still deeper in contamination and cor- 


ruption, On tate point Mr. Mayhew’s own remarks are full ef 


wisdom and good feeling. 

* When I had left (the penny theatre above described), I spoke 
to a better-class costermonger on this saddening subject.‘ Well, 
sir,’ he said, ‘it is frightful to think of; but the boys will have their 
amusements. Iftheir amusements is bad, they don’t care ; they only 
vants to laugh, and this here kind of work does it. Give ’em better 
singing and better dancing, and they’d go if the price was as cheap 
as this is. I’ve seen, when a decent concert was given ata penny, 
as many as four thousand costers present, behaving themselves as 
quietly and decently as possible. It’s all. stull talking about them 
preferri: 1g this sort of tiing ; give ‘em good things at the sam e price, 
aud T fnow they will like the cood better than the bad.’ 

“My own expericnce,” continues Mr. Mayhew, “with this neg- 
lected class goes to prove, that if we would re: lly lift them out of the 
moral mire in which they are wallowing, the first step must be to pro- 
vide them with wholesome amusements. ‘The misfortune, however, Is, 
that when we seek to clevate the character of the people, we give them 
such mere dry abstract truths and morals to digest, that the unedu- 
eated mind turns in abhorrence from them. We forget how we our- 
selves were originally won by cur emotions to the consideration of 
such subjects. We do not remember how our own tastes were formed, 
nor do we in our zeal stay to reflect how the tastes of a people 
generally are created ; and consequently we cannot perceive that the 
habit of enjoying avy matter whatsoever can only be induced in the 
mind by linking it to some asthctie aifection, The heart is the 
mainspring of the in ttelleet, and the feelings the real educers and 
educators of the thoughts. As games in tie young destroy the fa- 
tizue of muscular exercise, so do the sympathies stir the ‘mind to 
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action, without any sense of effort. It is because ‘serious’ people 
ger nerally object to enlist the emetions in the education of the poor, 
end look upon the delight which arises in the mind from the mere 
nercepticn of the beauty of sound, motion, form, and colour, from 
the apt association of harmonious or incongruous ideas, from the 
sympathetic operations of the affections,—it is because the zealous 
pertion of society look upon these matters as vanity, that the amuse- 
ments of the working classes are lelt to venal traders to provide. 
Hence, in the low-priced entertainments, which necessarily appeal 
to the poorer, and therefore the least-cducated of the people, the 
proprietors, Instead of trying to develepe in them the purer sources 
of delight, seek only to gratify their audience in the coarsest manner, 
and by appealing to their most brutal appetites. And thus the emo- 
tions which the great Architect of the human mind gave us as the 
means of quickening our imaginations and refining our sentiments, 

are made the instruments of crushing every operation of the innate. 
and of debasing our natures, It - idle and unfecling to believe 
that the ereat majority of the people whese days are passed in ex- 
CESSIVE toil, and whose homes are mostly of an untnviting character, 

will forego ail amusements, and consent to pass their evenings by 
their no firesides, reading tracts or singing hymns. It is folly to 
faney that the mind spent “with the irksomeness of compelled labour, 
and depressed perhaps with the struggle to live by that labour after 
all, will not, when the work is over, seek out some place where at 
least it can forget its troubles or fatigues in the temporary pleasure 
begotten by some mental or physical stimulant. It is because we 
exact too much of the poor, because we as it were strive to make 
true knowledge and true beauty as forbidding as possible to the un- 
educated and unrefined, that they fly to their penny gaffs, their two- 
penny Lops, their beer-shops, and their gamibling-grounds, for the 
pleastires which we deny them, and which we in our arrogance be- 
lieve it possible for them to do without.” 


Myr. Mayhew here speaks the language of strong healthy 
common sense and good feeling. The subject of amusements 
aud relaxations for the poor is one whose importance can 
scarcely be over-estimated, and perhaps on a future occasion we 
may return to it. <At present we are more immediately con- 
cerned with one particular branch of it, popular music, and 
We are anxious to deal with the question in a practical way 
We wish to ascertain in what relation our present system of 
poor-school edueation actually stands to popular music, and 
in what relation it should stand and might be made to stand. 
For surely no one will deny that if it be in the power of 
a school-system to do something towards app ropriating the 
natural gift of music in the children of the poor, and to be 
beforehand with sin in gaining possession of the gift, and of 
securing its early attachment to innocent gaiety, to morality, 
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and religion, it is not Iess than a point of sacred duty that 
this something x, Whatever it is, should be done; that it should 


not be merely commended as good, but that the means of 


fleeting it should be first wisely planned and then resolutely 
executed. First, then, let us inquire what has actually been 
done ? 
In the year 1849 his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman wrote 
thus to the secretary of the Catholic Poor-School Committee; 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to call your attention, and through 
vou that of the Catholic Poor-School Committee, and indeed of the 
Catholic body in general, to the aio of introducing musie 
more cffe ctually Into our system of educ ata. In the first place, it is 
being uae universally Intreduced mto Protestant re education : 
and Lb think it quite a duty for us to keep ] pace with this to the full 
extent of our power. And in the case of an aerec able and. attrae- 
tive accomplishment, it is easy to sce how im porti int It is for us not 
to allow hostile schools to possess any advantage,” Xe. 


In pursuance of the wish of his Iminence, as expressed 
in the letter from which this passage is quoted, backed by 
the cxpression of similar views on the part of other prelates, 
an effort was made by the P School Committee in con- 
ju netion with the clergy in London to give to several scliools 
the advantage of the regular visits of a ecwniongs inusic- 
master. We learn, however, that oer expcriment does not 
sccm to have done much for the growth of a popular cultiva- 
tion of musie in the scnools wheve ee trial has ‘wee made. 
Not, of course, that the seheme has failed of all succe S35 rather 
it appears to have deserved praise and sympathy on many 
accounts, and to have pred luced a certain amount of cood ; 
but we result has searcely been commensurate with the 
labour bestow: d, aud above all, has not been preciscly of the 
nature ad quality that was most desired; in one word, the 
result has been too professional. Popular music, as we have 
already urged, is not a creation of the musical professiv wn, but 
a plant of native growth in human society. A great deal turns 
upon this truth. “Tf the object be popular music in the poore 
school, trained into the channel of innocent gaicty, virtue, and 
yeligion, it is plainly an error, and contrary to the ve ry nature 
of things to suppose that this is to be realised by the mere 

visits at intervals of a professional music-master. We are not 
here depreciating the services which the professional music- 
master may be made to render in our poor-schools, but only 
pointing out the unreasonableness of looking to him for a re- 
suit which he was never intended to produce. Tow does the 
case practically stand? ‘Lhe school-room contains a number 
of poor children, who bring their native gifts and tastes with 
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them; they are fond of singing by nature, and they want some- 
thing that they can appreciate and understand. It is plain, 
then, that the popular music of the school-room must, in this 
respect and in a good sense, be the juvenile counterpart of 
what it is in the world at large ; that is, it must be a something 
that tallies with the ideas, dispositions, and tastes of the chil- 
dren, a something which they can relish naturally and sing 
with zest. Innocent gaicty, virtue, and religion may surely 
have zest and vocal relish as well as vice and debauchery ; 
and this zest may as well express itself in singing in a virtuous 
and religious way in a merry chorus among the juvenile in- 
mates of the poor-school, as in a ribald and obscene way among 
the mob-chorus of the Vie. gallery of the Coburg Theatre. 
But we say if this is what is meant by the music of the poor- 
school, then we certainly are not in the way to obtain it if we 
trust too implicitly to the occasional visits of a professional 
music-master. It is a principle in nature, that every tree 
should bear fruit after its own kind. It is to be expected, 
then, that the lesson of the professional music-master will bear 
the fruit of professional music, a thing very good and desirable 
in its own order of things, but altogether different from the 
popular music which we are anxious to cultivate. The pro- 
fessional man will naturally go to work with his tables and 
his exercises, his solfa-ing, his beating or counting time, his 
practice of vocal intervals, his discipline of the muscles of the 
throat, and his comments upon the proper attitudes into which 
the singers should throw themselves,—all excellent things in 
their way, and indispensable to their own proper end, the pro- 
duction of professional music; but not in any sense essentially 
necessary to the production of what we really want, viz. popu- 
lar music. 

If the end we have in view be, as we have already ecx- 
pressed it, and as we take it for granted all persons will agree 
with us in stating it, viz. that we should be beforehand with 
sin in acquiring possession of a rich and vigorous native talent, 
possessed by children of the poor-school, nature’s own gilt to 
them; and if this end be found in turning this talent to an 
early account by feeding it with the food suited to its years 
and capacity, and pre-occupying the ground with a Christian 
edifice before it has the chance of falling into the hands of the 
Devil, certainly something more is wanted than the musical 
eymnastics of the profession, however useful and worthy of 
all respect these may be in their proper place. We are anxious 
to guard the principle we are here contending for, from any 
supposition that it implies a contumelious reflection upon the 
highly meritorious and useful labours of the professional music- 
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master; on the contrary, we should rejoice in behalf of 
the cause of poor-school music, were the means of employing 
the services of the music-master more extensively available 
than there is any reasonable hope of their being for some 
time to come,—on condition, however, that professional ideas 
do not tyrannise over the work. For if the music-master ean 
be brought to understand and to wish to serve the real end in 
view, his professional skill and experience eminently mark 
him as the man to succeed; but if, on the other hand, it 
should happen, that instead of having any wish to serve the 
true end of the music of the poor-school, he has his own simply 
professional view of the matter in his mind, and works only 
to realise that view, then we should say there is imminent 
danger of failure. The poor-school which has no other re- 
source to fall back upon but the lesson of such a master, will 
make extremely little progress In musi¢ having any right to 
call itself popular. The school thus taught may, indeed, in 
due time produce its fair quota of specimens of juvenile semi- 
dexterity in professional attainments, but it will have poor 
pretensions to any serious competition with the sickening but 
too sadly intelligible charms of the popular Penny Gaff. 

We hope we shall not be suspected of any desire to dog- 
matise on a practical matter of this kind, involving as it does 
the responsibilities of a numerous class of persons, many of 
whom are of mature judgment and long experience. For our- 
selves, however, we are very intiinately convineed of the great 
importance of the principle which we have been enunciating, 
namely, that popular music is a thing which exists in absolute 
independence of musi¢ as a profession,—a thing which can 
propagate itself and take up its abode in the houses and 
workshops of the poor wholly independently of the miusic- 
master, to whom it is not necessarily beholden for any thing 
about which it needs to care. If this truth be once admitted, 
together with the undeniable fact that popular musie can and 
does command, both in town and country, the services of venal 
traders of the worst description to supply gratifications the 
tendencies of which are probably more demoralising than any 
thing known to Pagan times, the conclusion from these facts 
is obvious, that it is this self-perpetuating popular musie which 
is to be brought under the corrective operation of the poor- 
school system. 

Here lies the really great and all-important work. Here 
is the ¢rue point. ‘The kind of measures that must be taken 
to realise this work are so many separate questions for the 
exercise of the prudence and charity of those concerned ; and, 
indeed, nobody knows, save those only who are engaged in tlie 
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work, how large a share of charity is needed in order to pay due 
attention to the details of the management of a poor-school. 
The first thing to be done is to bring the natural vein and 
taste for music in the children of the poor under the kindly 
influence of a good and Christian teacher; then to supply 
their taste for singing with gay, innecent, joyous, and Chris- 
tian food for its exercise, as well with a view to the worship 
of the Church as for lawful recreation ; and lastly, we should 
like to see some pains taken to clicit the sympathies and in- 
terest of persons of the upper classes in every congregation in 
the musical recreation of the children by occasional festive 
a or in any other way that may be found most de- 
sirable. 








A PILGRIMAGE TO LA SALETTE. 


An English pilgrimage in the nineteenth century sounds 
strangely out of tune, like a false note in music, or a wrong 
accent in poetry. The time and the country suggest ideas of 
plain practical common sense, of busy active life, not to say 
painful haste and bustle; whilst the eccupation to the minds 
of most men savours rather of dreamy enthusiasm, of unrea- 
soning credulity, and of Jaborious but unprofitable idleness. 
At present, however, we are not concerned to justify pilgrims 
in general, nor ourselyes in particular, from charges of this 
kind. We frankly confess that we have “sped a pilgrimage,” 
aud we propose in these pages to give some account of it. 
Only let not our Catholic readers straightway picture to them- 
selves an image of weary and footsore travellers, with staff in 
hand and wallet on the shoulder, with beards untrimmed and 
clothes begrimed with dust, and all those other tokens of toil 
and discomfort which the pen of the romance-writer and the 
pencil of the artist have so intimately connected with our idea 
of the religious traveller. We must at once acknowledge that 
we have no claims to appropriate this mediaval costume; we 
saw a few such persons in the course of our travels, but it was 
not in a mirror; we were pilgrims of a more degenerate race, 
who did not refuse the kindly aid of railroads and steamboats 
and any other means of conveyance that was most convenient, 
and whose portmanteaus, if critically examined, would have 
brought to light, we fear, clothes-brush and razor, and divers 
other instruments of domestic comfort and cleanliness unknown 


to the pilgrim of former days. 
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A story is told of S » Philip Neri in Rome, that as he 
Was one day walking whe some of his companions on his fa- 
vourite pilgrimage to the seven churches of that city, he met 
a young nobleman of his acquaintance making the same round 
in his carriage, ‘The coachman stopped, and the young gen- 
tleman lost no time in communicating to the saint the pious 
work in which he was engaged. St. Philip, however, took 
little or no notice of his friend; but going up to the horses, 
he gently raised their feet one after the other, and having 
solemnly imprinted a kiss wpon each of them in succession, 
took his leave, exclaiming, ** Beati cavalli, che fanno questo 
santo pelerinaggio ! (Hap ry horses, to be making this holy 
pilgrimage!) We are not sure that we are not exposing our- 
selves toa similar rebuke, by giving to our travels the name 
of a pilgrimage, when we have taken care to divest them of 
all the manifold hardships usually supposed to attach to such 
a journey. However, habelis confitentem ream, and we plead 
therefore for a mitigation of punishment. Moreover, this 
open confession of our degeuecracy has one great advantage 
for our readers; it absolves us from the obligation of laying 
before them any detailed account of our journcyings: for we 
had no * yexation and trouble by outrageous long living on 
the sea,” no “dangers aud perils by long contrarious winds 
and exceeding great storms,’ no “ gircat weariness because of 
the beasts that we rode upon, that were right weak and right 
simple, and evil trimmed to journey with;"* in a word, we had 
no adventures whatever, nothing worthy even ef a passing 
note. We may therefore rush at once 7x medias res. We 
will imagine ourselves to have been suddenly transported to 
the south of France, to the city of Grenoble ; or still further, 
we will imagine ourselves to have left Grenoble by the Porte 
de la Graille, to have traversed the plain of the Drac, and of 
one of its tributary streams, the Romanche, as far as the little 
busy town of Vizille; we will have surmounted the very long 
and steep, but beautiful ascent which leads from that town to 
Lafrey; passed the small Jakes on the top of the hill, as also 
the town of La Mure; then threaded the curious corkscrew 
descent which leads us again into the valley of the Drac; as- 
cended once more on the other side, passed through Souchons, 
and finally reached the little town of Corps, on the borders 
of the department of the Hautes Alpes. This is a distance of 
about forty miles from Grenoble; and we had already over- 
taken at different stages of the road a few strageling ms eco 
evidently bound for “the same destination as ‘ourselves, but 


See the Pylgrymage of Sir Richard Guylforde to the Holy Land, A.v, 1506. 
Printed for the Camden Society, 1851. 
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traveling ina more pilerim-like fashion. Here it was an old 
woman of sixty or seventy years of age, slowly creeping up 
the hill and leaning for support on another, less infirm but 
scarcely less aged than herself; there it was an old man, kept 
firm and steady on his donkey by the stout arm of his faithful 
sol; or again, it was a younger and stronger group, five or six 
members of the same fami ilv or of the same village, trudging 
briskly along the road, or resting for a while under the shade 

of some friendly tree, and partaking together of the frugal 
fare with which they had provided themselves before le aving 
home. As we drew nearer to Corps, these scenes became 
nore frequent; and when we arrived in the town itsclf, the 
tokens of the approaching or féte were yet more manifest. Empty 
diligences and rude chars & bane, avd other vehicles of the 
country, shewed us that we were not the only pilgrims whio 
had been edeb ted to other legs than their own for having 
meen them thus far on their way. Here, however, all car- 
rages must be age and there remained an ascent of six 
or seven miles which could only be made on horseback or on 
foot. We preferred ihe latter, and set forth at onec, hoping 
to reach the suminit of the mountain before sunset. ‘Lhie 
way was long and steep and rugged, and grew worse and 
worse as we ady anced farther on our route ; : but the numerous 
bands of pig rims scemed used to it, or were animated Dy a 
degree of faith and hope which cause ‘d them to th ink little 

the difficulties of the road. They moved on slowly but per 
severingly, with their baskets of provis ons on their backs, and 
sometimes an offering of candles for the church in their hands ; 
some were telling their beads in silence, others reciting he 
litany alternately “with their friends ; others, again, beguiling 
the time by lively conversation, he subject of which set 
usually to be either some circumstance of the original appari- 
tion at La Salette, or some miraculous cure they had scen or 
heard of, or some favour which they hoped themselves to re- 
ceive as the reward of their present pilgrimage. 

At last we reached the little platform on the top of the 
hill; but the shades of evening had already almost ¢ deepened 
into the darkness of night, and it was no longer easy to dis- 
tinguish one object from another. ‘The cross that had served 
as a beacon to us whilst yet we were at a distance to denote 
the particuk it height which we were to ascend, could still be 

ccognised standing out boldly against the sky on the top of 
the hill on our left; whilst the open doors, and bright lights, 
and kneeling w orshippers almost immediately before us, sufli- 
ciently indicated which of the humble tenements that we saw 
scattered around was used as the temporary church. A large 
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mass of unfinished buildings, also on our left, was clearly the 
new church and presbytery in course of erection; and a few 
dim lights scattered here and there on different sides of the 
platforr m pointed out the rude dwelling-places of the masons 
and others employed upon the work. Numerous groups, 

principally of women, were sitting or standing about, some 
enjoying the luxury of rest after thie fatigue of the journey, 
others anxiously awaiting the arrival of the weaker members 
of their party who had not yet accomplished the ascent. From 
some of these we learnt which hut was occupied by the cler, cy, 
and thither we directed our steps. A letter from his Eminence 

the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster soon brought us an 
invitation into the parlour of this humble abode, and secured 
us a hearty welcome there. The room was wholly filled by a 
table and ten or twelve chairs, from which as many priests 
were just then rising and defiling off through another door into 
the open air, in order to admit out selves and a number of 
ecclesiastics who had been detained with us in the kitchen, 
In fact, it was the hour of collation,—it was an Ember-day, 
September 18th, and the vigil of the feast of the Dolours of 
our Blessed Lady, the anniversary of the Apparition—and the 
clergy were obliged to succeed one another in this way, in 
order that all mieht have an opportunity of partaking of re- 

freshment in turn. ‘Those who had hitherto been engaged in 
the confessional were now called in, and others we nt to take 
their places; arrangements were made as to the hours at which 
each priest should say his Mass on the following morning, 
what devotions should be used during the night for the benefit 
of the is WE &e. &e. As soon as this was settled and 
supper ended (during which we had enjoyed the opportunity 
of conversing with the Abbé Rousselot, vicar general of the 
diocese, professor of moral theology in the seminary, and his- 
torian of this sanctuary), the Pere Supéricur of the missionaries 
went to the door of be church and made a corresponding an- 
nouncement to the people; at the same time he gave them a 
very beautiful instruction as to the manner in which they 
could most profitably spend the intermediate time in their own 
private devotions. Our space will not allow us to give an ab- 
stract of this discourse; we need only mention that he pro- 
posed as a subject of meditation our Lord’s Nativity, than 
which, our readers will at once perceive, it would have been 
impossible to have selected one more beautiful and appropriate. 
The darkness of the night, the assemblage of people gathered 
together from so many distant places without any sufficient 
shelter, the fact that our Blessed Lady had actually appeared 
there, and that her Divine Son was even now dwelling in the 
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tabernacle of that rudely-constructed temple—a few wooden 
planks covered with thatch,—are points of resemblance sufli- 
ciently obvious, and of which the preacher did not fail to avail 
himself. After listening to this short exhortation, the pilgrims 
went their several ways, according as their devotion prompted 
them. Some remained kneeling in the church or at the doors, 
preparing themselves and awaiting their turn to approach the 
tribunal of penance; others went down to the fountain to fetch 
some of the celebrated water and to say their prayers, and 
make the meditation there that had been recommended them. 
A rough heap of stones marks the place where our Blessed 
Lady first appeared, and an image placed on the top, with a 
candle burning before it, now served to guide the pilgrims to 
this favoured spot. Some came and bathed their head, or their 
eyes, or their ears, or any other part of their body which was 
affected by any malady, in the stream that gushed forth from 
beneath this simple oratory, as though it were a new pool of 
Bethsaida; others, again, only drank of the water and carried 
some of it away with them: but the succession of pilgrims at 
this place was coutinual; and very many of them, as soon as 
they had satisfied their devotion at the fountain, retired to 
some little distance up the mountain-side, and there knelt down 
on the green sod to pour forth their fervent prayers for the 
special object of their pilgrimage. Others were silently kneel- 
ing at the several stations of the cross, which have been set up 
to mark the path that our Blessed Lady trod before she finally 
disappeared. Others, again,—and these perhaps formed the 
larger portion of the assemblage,—were gathered together in 
groups, sitting on the ground or on the stones that lay scattered 
about, to be used in the new church, and singing French 
cantiques. In particular, this formed the perpetual occupation 
of a large body of pilgrims who were collected under a shed 
that seemed to have been prepared for the use of the workmen; 
and this singing, though somewhat wearisome to those who 
could not join in it, or who had hoped to steal a moment’s 
repose any where in the neighbourhood, sounded both joyous 
and devotional when heard from the more distant parts of the 
mount. 

At ten o’clock the ringing ofa great bell was the signal 
for a general reunion of the pilgrims round the miraculous 
fountain. Flambeaux had been previously lighted and attached 
to the plain wooden crosses which marked the Vza Crucis ; and 
Pére Sibillat, one of the priests permanently attached to this 
new sanctuary, now came out from the church, vested in stole 
and surplice, and accompanied by several other priests ; and the 
whole assembly, under his guidance, proceeded to celebrate 
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the devotions of the stations. We need hardly say that this 
form of devotion, eminently beautiful and 1 impressive as it is 
at all times, was rendered doubly so by the circumstances of 
the present occasion. It was the vigil of the feast of the 
Dolours of our Blessed Lady ; it was precisely here that she 
had appeared in the very guise of a true Mater Dolorosa, with 
the crucifix and some of the instruments of the Passion. hung 
about her neck ; she had shed tears on this very spot, and 
published warnings and threats against the obstinacy of her 

perverse children. Surely sucha place was calculated both to 
inspire the preacher with more than ordinary fervour, and to 
give his words a more than ordinary effect upon the minds of 
his hearers. Pére Sibillat prea .ched for a few minutes at each 
station, and recited the usual prayers; and then the five hun- 
dred pilgrims—for we believe that this was about their num- 
ber, and that of these scarcely less than four-fifths were of the 
devoti feminei sextis—moved on to the next station, singing 
first that verse of the Stabat Mater, 

** Sancta Mater, istud agas, 
Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo valide,”’ 

and then a verse of a French hymn, specially appropriate to 
the station we had just left. It is difficult to keep an accurate 
account of the flight of time in a night of this kind; but the 
devotion of the stations certainly lasted more than ‘an hour, 
and at midnight Masses began to be said. The little chapel 
is so small, that it was necessary to lay down rules for the oy 
mission of the pilgrims, and to adhere to them very strictly. 
The doors of the chapel were open; or rather there seemed to 
be no doors at all, but the whole interior was exposed to public 
view in such a way that a large number of persons could stand 
in the open air ata considerable distance, and still see the altar 
and the priest who was celebrating at it. Only a few at a 
time, however, could enter under the roof, and these were not 
allowed to be crowded by others pressing in from behind: they 
heard Mass quietly, and went to holy Communion if they de- 

sired it, a priest standing to prevent the entrance of any from 
without; but as soon as Mass was over, they had to go out 
through the sacristy, and were not allow ed to return into the 
chureh pagain. Their places were immediately taken by others, 

and in this way there was a perpetual succession of persons 
approaching the altar without any hurry or confusion. At four 
o'clock there was a suspension of this continual celebration of 
Masses ; for by this time all the pilgrims already on the mount 
had had an opportunity of fulfilling their obligation, and it was 
necessary that some priests should “be kept in reserve, ready to 
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offer the holy Sacrifice for those pilgrims who should arrive at 
a later hour. The necessity for this precaution was soon suffi- 
ciently apparent; for from a very early hour of the day—soon 
after sunrise, in fact,—troops of villagers began to arrive from 
the neighbouring hamlets, anxious to celebrate the anniversary 
of the apparition on the very spot where it had taken place. 

It was now Sunday; and the number of men, therefore, 
being no longer det ained by their labour, began to assume 
more. considerable proportions when compared with that of 
the women than it had done on the previous evening. Men, 
women, aud children might be seen approaching on all sides: 
some from the villages of La Salctte and Corps were slowly 
creeping up the very hill on which the sanctuary is situated ; 
others were coming down from the opposite height, having 
climbed up from the more distant valley of V alfouflrey y} and 
a third intermediate path, which seemed the most frequented 
of all, wound round the side of Mont Gargas, coming up from 
the vill: ie of St. Michel. As these three paths poured forth 
their numerous travellers on the narrow table-land of des Bais- 
ses, the crowd rapidly increased, the busy hum of voices grew 
louder and louder; and it was difficult to believe that one was 
standing, rot in the suburbs of some populous metropolis, noé 
on the greensward of some favourite village retreat in the im- 
mediate 1 elghbowhood of a much- frequented thoroughfare, 
but on the “barren suminit of a precipitous mountain five o¢ 
six thousand fect above the level of the sea. By nine o’clock 
the numbers assembled must have exceeded three thousand, 
and the tinkling ofa little bell announced the approach of 
others in a regular parochial procession. ‘They came along 
the path of St. Michel that has been already spoken of, so 
that they were visible for a considerable time before they 
actually reached us. The cross was borne first; then came 
the priest in surplice and stole; then the men; and lastly the 
women, with long white veils which not only covered their 
heads, but also so enveloped their whole tigures that it was 
scareely possible to distinguish the colour of their dress; and 
all carried open books in their hands, and were busily engaged 
in chanting the praises of her whose sanctuary they were come 
to visit. At the same time the bell of the temporary chapel 
Was rung, and the priest, deacon, and sub-deacon, followed by 
a large ‘number of clergy, went down by the stations of the 
cross, and proceeded a little way up the side of the opposite 
hill, to celebrate high Mass at an altar that had just been 
erected there above the miraculous fountain. In the middle 
of high Mass there was a very eloquent sermon, and at the 
end of it Benediction of the most holy Sacrament. Altogether 
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it was a wondrous sight, the celebration of these holy rites on 
the mountain of La Salette ; ; it was a spectacle that requires 
the pencil of the artist to do it justice, and that will only be 
spoilt by any efforts of our feeble pen to describe it. The 
clergy 1n their white and shining vestments moving to and fro 
upon the green grass about the altar; the smoke of incense 
rising up from behind them to the broad canopy of heaven; 
the bright blue blouses of the men, and the large straw hats 
and scarlet umbrellas of the women—happily on this occa- 
sion needed only as a protection against the sun—thousands 
of pilgrims kneeling up and down the sides of the hills, upon 
the grass or upon the rocks and stones ; old men and children, 
matrons and maidens, ‘ the old with the younger,” all joining 
in one universal prayer and hymns of praise and thanksgiving; 
whilst horses, mules, and asses, and here and there a few goats 
and cows, might be seen peacefully grazing in the backeround. 
Oh, it was indeed a strange and striking spectacie, and one that 
forced upon the minds of those pilgrims who were present 
from a foreign and unbelieving land this — and obvious 
question: What is the origin of this spectacle? How comes 
it that the most sacred rites of our holy religion are being 
celebrated under such unusual circumstances? What is the 
cause of this vast concourse of people gathered together from 
all parts, some at the cost of extreme bodily pain and real 
difficulty, and all with more or less of fatigue and incon- 
venience? What does it all mean? How did it all begin? 
These questions, we say, were irresistibly foreed upon our 
minds, as we think they would naturally be forced upon the 
minds of all persons who witnessed the scene, or who now 
hear or read of it. The Zimes* newspaper, that great organ 
of public opinion in this country, alternately its master and 
its slave, had solved these questions only a few days before 
we left England in its own peculiar style, “ with that lumi- 
nousness, keenness, and certainty” so especially its character- 
istics; and doubtless the explanation which it gave was en- 
tirely satisfactory both to the writer and to his numerous 
readers. It may be summed up in these words: ‘a mon- 
strous imposture” and ‘fa notorious falsehood” on the part of 
the priests, “ the grossest credulity and the most grovelling 
superstition” on the part of the people. This is at least a 
compendious mode of writing history, and extremely con- 
venient wherever it is not desirable that people should be 
left to form their own conclusions from an honest and de- 
tailed account of all the facts and circumstances of the case. 
In these pages we propose to deal with the question in a some- 


* See Times of Tuesday, September 7th. 
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what less summary manner; we intend to lay before our readers 
A complete history of the Pilgrimage of La Salette,—its first 
beginnings, its gradual progress, s, and its final establishment ; 

and if in the course of this ne we are obliged to repeat 

much with which some of our readers are already familiar, 

we hope that they will kindly hae with the repetition for 
the sake of those to whom the whole history may be new, 
as also for the completeness of the subject, which is in truth 
of the highest interest and importance. For we have here 
what we can searcely hope to find elsewhere, a perfect and 
continuous history of a place of pilgrimage ; there are no old 
traditions whose origin is lost in the darkness of antiquity; no 
ravages of fire and ‘sword have destroyed the records of any 
intermediate period; but the whole history lies open before 
us from beginning to end, all contained within the narrow 
compass of wade oY Six years. The thing has grown up in our 
own times, we might almost say under our own eyes; even 
the hewsp.pers of the d: ay, both English and foreign, have 

given publicity to the main outlines of the history from the 
very first, so that we have an opportunity of studs ‘ing this 
rare phenomenon, the creation of a new sanctuary or place of 
pilerimage, with the most minute exactness. And certainly 
it is a phenomenon well worth attending to, for Protestant con- 
troversialists would have us believe that it is a matter which 
can be summed up in halfa dozen words. Some idle tale of 
a dream, or vision, or miraculous cure, Is first invented by a 
designing priest, or imagined by some weak-brained enthu- 
siast; then the 3 ignorant and superstitious people instantly 
believe it; the bishops and clergy move heaven and earth to 
encourage their cr edulit y; and behold, the whole thing is done. 

Born in “obseurity and nurtured by priesteraft, the tale is forced 
into a sickly maturity, and begets a sanctuary and a pilgrim- 
age, only by means of the most jealous vigilance and fostering 
care of its clerical guaidians, who tenderly shelter it from 
every breath of opposition until the time for i inquiry is past ; 

and if in future ages some diligent antiquarian, about to write 
the history of the Church, should scek to investigate the first 
origin of the narrative so intimately connected with its foun- 
dation, he will find no written documents that can assist him 
in his researches, but only the uncertain voice of tradition, 
and he must be ‘Suntented to say with the old historian of 
Rome, “ Datur hee venia antiquitati, ut, miscendo humana 
divinis, primordia (ecclesiarum) augustiora faciat. Such is 
the popular Protestant idea on matters of this kind; and 
although we are not so sanguine as to suppose that the pre- 
sent history can have much effect in silencing these malignant 
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falsehoods, yet we trust it may be of use to some at least of the 

more candid of our adversaries (as well as to many Catholies 
also, to whom such subjects have not been familix ‘Y,) to see 
what has been the actual conduct, in the most recent and ccle- 
vrated instance, of the bishop me clergv concerned: whether, 
:S a matter of fact, they have really manifested that excess 
of zeal, that unreasoning eredulity, and that determination to 
stifle inquiry, which popular prejudice is in the habit of attri- 
buting to them; or whether, on the contrary, their conduct 
has been characterised by a gravity, deliberation, and pru- 
cence worthy of the subject on which they were engaged. 


Six years ago the name of La Salette was unknown, save 
only to the inhabitants of its immediate vicinity. It is a 
small village, consisting of eight or ten hamlets seattered 
about, at no great distance from one anoth % in different nocks 
and corners among the roots of the French Alps, which rise 
rapidly, and in some places almost precipitously, behind them. 
The chief of these hamlets, where oe church is situated, and 
which gives its name to the whole parish, is not Tess than 
3°60 feet above the level of the sca. They population, about 
800 souls, are poor and simple, principally small farmes rs, with 
their familics and dependents. Late on the evening of Satur- 
day, the 19th of September, 1516, two chitdren, servants of 
two of these farmers, returned from the mountain where they 
had been engaged ail day in keeping cows, and told their 
masters a very wondertul story. The eldest of the children 
was a girl of fifteen years of sge, who had been out at service 
ever since she was mine or ten years old, and had on with 
her preseut master for the last six mouths. We have seen 
and conversed with this girl, and shail have oecasion to sia 
more particularly of hcr by and by. The other child was a 
boy of eleven, who was quite a stranger in the village, having 
been brought from the town of Corps, a distanee of three 
or four mile s, only on the previous Mon day, as a temporary 
oe for a cowherd that was ‘il. These two children, 


then, told the following tale: —They said that about mid aay 
Lucy had driven their cows, according to their usual practice, 
to a certain rivulet to diink; that they had at the same te 


consumed the store of provis ions which had been given them 
When they left home in the morning, and that after wand ring 

about a hitle, they lay down on the grass and fell asleep near 
a fountain which was at that time dry; ; that the girl, Francoise- 
Mélanie Mathieu, was the first to awake, and secing ai 
the cows had strayed, she immediately melee her companion, 
Pierre-Maximin Giravd; that they went together to lock for 
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their cattle, and from the brow of the hill almost immediately 
discovered where they were; but before going to reclaim them 
and drive them to their proper pastures, they turned back to 
the place where they had slept to fetch their empty provision- 
bags; that their eyes were at once arrested by the appearance 
of a very ex traordinary brilliance, dazzling as the sun, vet not 
ot the same colour; and that this was presently suececded by 
the more distinct vision of a lady radiant with light, sitting 
on the stones at the head of this dry fountain, in an attitude 
of the most profound grief. She was clothed in a white robe 
studdcd with pearls, and a gold-coloured apron; white shoes, 
and roses of every variety of colour about her feet; a wreath 
of roses around her head-dress, which was high and projecting 
forward; upon her breast was a crucifix, suspended bya small 
chain from her neck; on the left of the crucifix was a hammer, 
and on the right the pinceis; another and larger chain en- 
circled all these instruments of the Passion, and this again was 
within a stul larger wreath of roses. When she stood upright, 
1e was of a tall and majestic appearance,—so tall, Mélanie 
anand us, that she had never seen any one of equal height; 
the children, however, were unable to gaze steadfastly upon 
her countenance beeause of its brightness. At age her 
elbows rested on her knees, and her face was buried in her 
hands, witins tears flowed c piously from her eyes. The oir) 
Was frightened, and dropped her stick; but the boy bade her 
pick it up Acad 1, <a neo that he should take care of his, for 
that if 7@ (meaning thie fiow re which they saw) offered to do 
them any harm, he would eive it a good blow. The lady then 
rose, crossed her arms, and ina eentie voice bade the children 
not be afraid, but to come forward, for that she had great 
news to tell them. ‘The children obeyed the summons, and 
the lady advanced to meet them. P reseutly she stood between 
them, and addressed the following words to them, weeping as 
she spoke: “ If my pe ople will not submit themselves, I must 
let the hand of my Son fall upon them; it is so strong, so 
heavy, that I ean ke ‘ep it up no longer. Ilow long a time 
have I suffered for you! If L wish my Son not to “abandon 
you, Lam obliged to pray to Him without ceasing; and yet 
you pay no regard to ail this. Jfowever much you may pray, 
whatever you may do, yet you never can recompense ‘all the 
trouble that I have taken in your behalf. | have given you 
six days to labour in, I have reserved the seventh for myself ; 
vet they will not give it me. It is this which makes the hi aad 
of my Son so heavy. Wagoners cannot swear without intro- 
ducing the name of my Sou. These two things are what make 
the hand of my Son so heavy. If the harvest is spoilt, you 
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yourselves es are the only cause of it. I made you feel this last 
year in the potatoes, but you took no account of it; on the 
contrary, When you found the potatoes were spoiled, you 
swore, and you took the name of my Son in vain. They will 
fo Ol as they have begun, and by Christmas there will be 
none left.” 

‘Thus far the lady had spoken in French, and the girl had 
not understood what she was speaking of in this last sentence, 
because in the patois of that country potatoes are not called 
pommes de terre, but truffes. Melanie, therefore, was going 
to ask Maximin what was the meaning of this word, pommes 
de terre; but she had not yet spoken, and the lady knowing 
her thoughts, anticipated her words by saying, “ Ah, my child- 
ren, you ‘do not understand me, I will speak differently ; ” and 
she then went on to repeat the very same sentence, using 
the patois of the neighbourhood. This she also continued to 
use in the following: “ If you have corn, you must not sow 

t; all that you sow the beasts will eat; any that comes up 
will fall te powder when you thresh it. There will come a 
sreat famine; and before the famine the children under the 
age of seven years will be seized with a trembling, and will 
fall in the hands of those that hold them; the rest will do 
penance by the famine. The nuts will become bad, the grapes 
will rot; but if they be converted, the stones and the rocks 
will change into heaps of corn, and the potatoes shall be self- 
sown in the earth.” 

Here the lady paused, and it seemed to Mélanie that she 
was speaking to the boy, but she heard nothing of whet was 
said; then, in like manner, she spoke to Mélanie, and the boy 
saw that she was speaking, or seeming to speak, but could not 
hear what was said, or whether any thing was really being 
sald at all. Ouly afterw ards, when the vision had disappeared, 
the children spoke to one another about this mysterious si- 
lence, and each declared to the other that the |: dy had at this 
juncture confided to ‘them a secret, which they were on no 
account to reveal to any one until the time came for so doing. 
Neither knew any thing about the secret of the other, whether 
it was the same as his own or different. 

The lady then resumed her discourse to the two children 
together, saying, * Do you say your prayers well, my children?” 
To this question both gave the same answer, * Not ve ry well, 
maam.” The lady replied, ** Take care always to say your 
prayers, my children, every night and morning. When you 
can do nothing else, say only a Pater and an Ave Maria; but 
when you have time, say more. Only a few old women go to 
Mass, the others w ork “on Sundays during the summer; and 
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in the winter, when they know not what to do, the youths 
only go to Mass to make a mockery of religion. In Lent 
they go to the shambles like dogs. Did you ever see corn 
that was spoiled, my child?” Maximin answered, ‘ No, 
ma’am.” Mélanie too gave the same answer, but in a gentle 
tone, for she was not sure whether or not the question had 
been addressed to her as well as to her companion. The lady 
then spoke to Maximin, and said, ** You have scen it, my 
child, once when you were with your father at Coire. The 
owner of a piece of ground there told your father to go and 
sce his wheat that was spoilt. You went, both of you, and 
you took two or three ears of corn in your hands ; you rubbed 
them, and they crumbled into dust. Then you went home; 
and whilst you were about half an hour’s walk from Corps, 
your father gave you a piece of bread, and said, ‘ Take this, 
my child, let us eat it this year whilst we can get it; I don’t 
know who will be able to cat any next year, if the wheat 
goes on like that.” Maximin answered, “ Oh, yes, ma'am, 
I remember now; just now I had f forgotte n all about it.’ 

Then the lady spoke once more in French, and said, ‘** Weil, 
my children, you will cause this to be to!d to all my people ;” 
aud with these words, she passed on before the children and 
crossed the rivulet, and ascended the short but steep side of 
the opposite slope; then she turned back again and repeated 
the very same words; and again she walked forward to the 
spot where the children had gone when they were in quest of 
the cattle. She did not touch the ground as she walked, but 
moved along on the tops of the grass; the boy and girl fol- 
lowed in her track. Then tlie ; cir] moved forward a little in 
advance, and the boy walked on one side of the lady; and 
presently they could no longer see the head of her who had 
been speaking to them; then the arms too disappeared, and 
the body, and then the feet, and there was nothing left but 
a great brilliance ; by and by even this too was gone; and 
Mélanie and Maximin began to speculate as to who this 
stranger could have been. Hearing her speak of the weight 
of her Son’s arm, they had at first imagined that 1t was some 
woman who had been ill-treated by her son; but now Me- 
lanie said that she thought it must ‘be some ereat saint, and 
Maximin said, that if Wag had known this, he w ould have asked 
her to take them along with her; and both wished that they 
could bring her back again. Maximin stretched out his hand 
to catch some of the bright light and of the roses which had 
seemed to surround her feet, “but he found he had grasped 
nothing, Still they gazed and cazed, hoping they might see 
something more, but nothing returned ; whereupon they came 
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to the conclusion that the lady had made herself invisible 
on purpose that they might not see whither she went. So 
they gave up the search and went to look after their cows. 
There were other boys and girls on different parts of the moun- 
tain engaged in the same occupation as themselves; but the 
children had not exactly understood who mon peuple were of 
whom the lady had spoken, and to whom she had desired them 
to communicate what she had said; so they thought it better 

to hold their tongues, and they told nobody what they had 
seen until they got down into the village, when they imme- 

diately toid it to “their respective mas ters. They came first to 
the house of Mélanic’s master, and both went in together and 
told it to him; then the boy alone went on to the farm to 
which he belonged, and as soon as his master came home, he 
communicated to him the same story. 

Our narrative of the apparition has insensibly glided from 
the oratio obliqua into the oratio recta. We have been re- 
cording as historical facts what we should have recorded as 
the mere statement, whether true cr false, that was made by 
the two children on their return from the mountain. We must, 
however, beg our readers to believe that this has only been 
an inaccuracy of style, and not of thought. We are far from 
taking it for granted, that their conviction would, as a matter 
of course, go along with our language, in thus assuming the 
truth of the history; indeed, such an expectation would have 
been in the highest degree unreasonable, for there is required 
something more than the mere assertion of two children to 
beget a belief in a supernatural vision or any other kind of 
miracle. Tor brevity’s sake we have told the tale just as it 
was told by Maximin and Mélanie, and in their own words. 

The strange news soon spread among the neighbours, but 
it was not believed. Karly the next morniig, the master of 

the boy, who had promise id to take him back to Corps on that 
day, brought both the children to the parish-priest. Ile was 
a very simple-hearted old man; and after having listened to 
the tale, and questioned and cross-questioned the | narrators, he 
Was so impressed with their truthfulness, that he repeated a 
eood deal of the history to his parishioners in the midele of 
that d: y's Mass; an irregular and rash act, for which, as we 
shall presently sce, he was afterwards reprimanded. IIe was 
so m ia afiected in reiting the story, that those who had 
heard nothing of it before scarcely knew what he was speak- 
ing about. However, as soon as Mass was ended, they lost 
no time in informing themselves, and all crowded round the 
children to hear it from their own lips. Our readers may 
casily Imagine the c:oss-examination to which they were sub- 
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jected. Still nobody could suceeed in shaking their testi- 


mony; they steadily persisted in repeating the same thing 
over and over again to all inquirers, answered all their ques- 
tious with a readiness and simplicity truly surprising, and dis- 
posed of all their objections with the ease and ingenuity of 
the most practised advocates; in a word, though their evidence 
stood alone and unsupported, yet it was impossible to throw 
discredit upon it by any contradictions or inconsistencies in 
their manner of giving it. The girl was now sent by her 

master to drive the cows to the mountain as usual. It was a 
long and tedious ascent, and not one of the neighbours had the 
curiosity to accompany her; they did not yet believe the story 
they had heard; the pilgrimage to La Salette had not begun. 
After vespers (our readers will not have forgotten that it was 
Sunday), eight or ten people went up, and these were the first 
pilgrims, lec d rather by curiosity than by faith; and they made 
Mélanie tell her story again, and point out the precise spots 
where every thing was said to have happened. Ou her return 
in the evening, the mayor of the village came and questioned 
her; he questioned the boy also in a separate apartment; he 
then . brought them face to face, and gravely told them that 
what they had been saying was clearly a lie, and that God 
would punish them very severely if they persis sted in repeating 
it. He exhorted them, therefore, to confess the imposture, 

and promised to shield them from all punishment. His clo- 
quence was entirely thrown away; the children said they 
must do as “the lady” had told them and proclaim the fact. 

Next he offered them money, about 2/., to bribe them into 
silence; it was in vain; and lastly he threatened them with 
linprisonment and other punishments; but this too was equally 
inefficacious, and the worthy magistrate returned to his home 
baffled and perplexed, and perhaps half disposed to be con- 
vinced. At a later hour of the day, the boy was taken back to 
his parents at Corps according to agreement; and this was of 
course a means of spreading tle marvellous story throughout 
a wider cirele ; or rather, there became too centres, as it were, 
from whence it radiated throughout the neighbouring towns 
and villages, the boy at Corps and the cir] at La Sulette. 
Of those who heard the story, some shook their heads and 
laughed, and whispered something about priestcraft, ignorance, 

and superstition ; but others, on the contrary, turned it over 
in their minds, and thought it would be well to go and exa- 
mine the wituesses for themsely es, to confront them with one 
another and with the scene of the supposed vision. Of those 
who adopted this latter course, many returned quite satisfied 
and convinced; and all acknow ledee d that they certainly were 
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unable to detect the fraud and imposture, if fraud and impos- 
ture there were. There was nothing, perhaps, either in hear- 
ing the story again from the lips of its original narrators, or 
in seeing the places where it was alleged to have happened, 
that was calculated in itself to enforce conviction upon an 
unwilling mind; only the most incredulous were obliged to 
confess, ‘that if the story was really false, it was strange they 
could not succeed in detecting the f falsehood in any of the mui- 
tiplicd examinations, conducted with more than judicial se- 
verity, to which these young and ignorant children had been 
subjected. Daily experience shews us how the most plausible 
tale is often made to break down, or at least to seem to break 
down, under the pressure of some skilful cross-examination ; 
but in this instance there was nothing of the kind; the wit- 
nesses could not be brow-beaten ; the story kept its ground, 
And this was a great step. A consistent story, however strange, 
if it be continually repeated and insisted upon, gradually gains 
belief ; it perplexes and annoys those who would fain disbe- 
lieve it, but it slowly gains the assent of the indifferent and 
unprejudiced. And it was so here, Persons, priding them- 
selves upon their prudence perhaps, again and again made 
offers to the children of large sums of money if “only they 
would hold their tongues and | say no more about it; but their 
answer was uniformly the same, viz. that they had been spe- 
cially charged by ‘* the lady” to cause it to be told to all the 
people, and that they mus t obx ‘y this command. Still, it must 
not be thought that they went about in an excited gossiping 
Way, neglecting their daily dutics, and taking upon them- 
selves the office of itinerant preachers; far from it: they 
remained steadily in their former humble occupations, the 
girl continuing in the same service at La Salette, and the boy 
living at Corps with his parents; only they always repeated 
the history to those who asked for it, and answered the objec- 
tions of those who tried to gainsay their testimony, and pointed 
out the precise spot where it all happened to those who sought 
their company for that purpose. 

We must not omit to mention another circumstance also 
which tended greatly to give credibility to the children’s words, 
viz. that an intermittent fountain at the spot where this ‘ lady” 
first appeared, and which on that day and for some time pre- 
viously had undoubte dly been dry, was found to be flowing 
copiously on the following morning, and had never since ceased; 
nor has it ceased up to the present day, though previously to 
the apparition it flowed only at rare intervals, after a heavy 
fall of rain or the melting of snow upon the mountains. 

So much, then, for the original story of the children, and 
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their steadfastness in maintaining it. Now comes the question, 
How was this story received by the authorities of the Church ? 
Did they encourage or discountenance it? or did they observe 
a strict neutrality ? 

Many of the parish priests in the neighbourhood wrote to 
consult the Bishop (of Grenoble) as to what they ought to do 
and say under the circumstances; and these inquiries soon 
became se general, that on the 9th of October, that is, within 
three weeks after the alleged date of the event, his Lordship 
addressed the following circular to all his clergy: 

Monsicur le Curé,—You have no doubt heard of the extraordinary 
facts which are said to have taken place in the parish of La Salette, 
near Corps. I beg you will refer to the Synodical Statutes which I 
gave to my diocese in the year 1829. You will find there at page 
94: ‘ We prohibit, under pain of excommunication to be incurred 
ipso fucto, the declaration, printing, or publication of any new miracle, 
under any pretext of notoriety whatsoever, cxcepting only the autho- 
rity of the Holy See or of our own, after a severe and careful ex- 
amination.” Whereas, therefore, we have not yet pronounced upon 
the facts above referred to, both duty and prudence prescribe to you 
the greatest possible reserve concerning them, and above all an ab- 
solute silence about them in the pulpit. 

Notwithstanding this, certain persons have ventured to issue a 
lithograph print of the scene, to which are appended some verses. I 
have to announce to you, Monsieur Je Curé, that this publication has 
not only not received any approbation from me, but that it has much 
annoyed me, and that I have formally and severely reproved it. 
You will be cautious, therefore, and both set an example of prudent 
reserve in your own conduct and also recommend the same to others. 

Accept, Monsieur le Curé, the assurance of my sincere and 
tender regard. 

Pe Purivert, Bishop of Grenoble. 
By order, Cuamanrp, Honorary Canon, Sec. 

But whilst the Bishop was thus enforcing a wise caution on 
his clergy, he was far from being an unconcerned spectator of 
what was going on, He had already removed the parish priest 
of La Salette to another cure, and substituted a priest brought 
from a distance; he now required all the clergy of the neigh- 
bourhood and of his own episcopal city, and all others whom 
he knew to be travelling in that direction, to institute the 
most careful inquiries upon the spot, and to communicate the 
result to him without delay. He studied with great diligence 
the mass of documents which were thus forwarded to him; and 
in consequence of what he learned in this way, he appointed 
two commissions early in December to draw up a report for 
him, and to advise him whether or not he should pronounce any 
decision on what was said to have happened. One of these 
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commissions consisted of the chapter of his cathedral, the other 
of the professors in the ecclesiastical college of the diocese, 
On the 15th of December these reports were presented, and 
they were perfectly unanimous in the advice which they gave ; 
advice characterised by that extreme caution and prudence 
which are so uniformly found in ecciesiastical decisions on 
matters of this kind, but the very reverse of which Vrotestants, 
in their ignorance, habitually attribute to them. Both the canons 
and the professors advised his lordship to abstain from giving 
any decision whatever: he could not, they said, give an unfavour- 
able decision, for the whole affair was ¢rés plausible, and such 
as they should certainly be disposed to belicve at cnce if it 
were only an ordinary and natural event that was being called 
in question, and moreover, it had produced none but purely 
beneficial effects; it had excited the devotion of the people, 
and made them more exact in the performance of thetr religious 
duties; it had entirely removed in the neighbourhood where 
it had happened the faults complained of,—the swearing, the 
desecration of the Sunday, &e. &e. The Bishop could not, 
therefore, declare the story to be false, and prohibit all belief 
in it. On the other hand, it rested on the authority of two 
children, who might possibly be either deceiving or deceived ; 
and the personage who was supposed to have appeared to them 
had not required them to communicate it to the ecclesiastical 
authorities; there was no obligation, therefere, on the part of 
the Bishop to give any judgment at all; and considering that 
all eyes were upon him, and what a serious thing it was to 
pronounce in such a matter, they counselled a complete silence, 
to leave those who were satisfied with the sufficiency of the 
proofs that could be alleged, free to believe it, yet not to cen- 
sure those who, from a contrary motive, refused or withheld 
their belief. If this event comes from God, and it is God’s 
will that the authoritics should interfere in the matter, He 
will manifest His will more clearly and positively. Then it 
will be quite time enough for the authoritics to break silence ; 
there is no necessity to do so at present; there is no danger in 
delaying ; it is more prudent, therefore, to wait.” Such was 
the language ef the Bishop's advisers, and it is language which 


will commend itself to every sober right-judging man. ‘There 


is something in it, if we mistake not, eminently practical, 
Which the English mind is singularly caleulated to appreciate ; 
and we will venture to say that it is as far as possible froni 
What any of our Protestant readers would have expected. 
Matters remained in this state for a considerable time; 
that is to say, there was no official interference on the part of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, either in the way of encourage- 
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ment or otherwise, for a period of six or seven months. But 
meanwhile the story spread far and wide, and found many 
to credit it; priests, aud even bishops, came from a distance, 
examined bus themselves, returned home, and sometimes pub- 
lished an account of their visit, uniformly pronouncing them- 
selves in favour of the reality of the apparition. Rumours of 
miraculous cures wrought at the fountain, or elsewhere, upon 
persons drinking of the water of the fountain and calling 
upon the intercession of our Lady of La Salette, grew and 
multiplied. Pilgrims from various parts of France and Italy, 
and even from Spain and from Germany, began to arrive in 
large numbers. The affair was growing serious; it arrested 
the attention of the government, at that time by no means 
inclined to look favourably upon any thing that savoured of 
re se vious devotion and enthusiasm. People, it was said, ought 

‘ to be allowed to flock together in this way in an obscure 
corner of the kingdom. W hat was this secret? these prophe- 
cies of famine and distress coming upon the land? There 
might be some political mystery at the bottom of it; it might 
be intended to take advantage of the superstition of the people 
to devise some plot, or to create some disturbance of the 
ane ce; any how it was a matter that should be looked into, 
aud, if necessary, be put down. Accordingly, on the 22d of 
May, 1847, the children were summoned by order of the 
king, or, at ‘least, of his ministers, before the juge de paix, or 
jus wi of the peace, for Corps, and the recorder or registrar 
of the same district. They were examined both separately 
al toge ether , and after a solemn warning from the magistrates 
to dcelare the whole truth and nothing but the truth ; and 
they each repeated, alniost word for w ord, the narrative which 
has been already given. In forwarding the depositions to the 
attol ney-general, ‘which was done on the following day, the 
exaniining magistrate enclosed a private note, saying that the 
children had viven their evidence very much as if they were 
reciting a lesson; but he added, * this is not to be wondered 
at ; for they have repeated it so often, and to such a number 
of pers cons, that they have naturally acquired this habit.” He 
further added, that he could vouch for the identity of their 
present narrative with that which they gave at the very first 
to their masters; at least he had been assured of this identity 
by the testimony of one of the masters themselves; if there 
was any difference at all, it was strictly verbal. 

Two months later, July 19th, the Bishop of Grenoble 
again appointed a commission, with authority to institute the 
most rigid examination, and to collect all possible information 
upon the subject, beth as regarded the history of the event 
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itself, and also the authenticity of any miracles which professed 
to have been wrought in connexion with it. This commission 
consisted of sixteen ecclesiastics of the highest repute in the 
diocese for learning and piety; the two vicars-general, eight 
canons, the superior of the seminary, and five parish priests. 
Two or three of these set out about ten days afterwards on a 
tour of inquiry, which they prosecuted with great diligence 
line toe the neighbouring dioceses of Valence, Viviers, 
Avignon, Nimes, Montpeliicr, Marseilles, Fréjus, Digne, and 
Gap. On the 25th of August they arrived at Corps and ex- 
amined the children; and the next day they ascended the 
mountain in their company, and in the company of some thirty 
or forty other persons, ecclesiastics and others. Having thus 
done all that it was possible to do ia the way of preliminary 
investigation, having collected a good deal of very important 
documentary evidence properly attested, the members of the 
episcopal commission were summoned cw their first formal 
session on the 8th of November. ‘The Bishop himself presided on 
the occasion; the proceedings were opened with a solemn in- 
vocation of the Holy Ghost, and other prayers; a form of devo- 
tion was prescribed for the daily use of all the commissioners 
during the progress of the inquiry; a plan of operations was 
laid down according to which the inquiry should be con- 
ducted; and this was the whole of the first day’s business 

We hope this minute specification of details will not seem 
tedious to any of our readers ; but in truth, as we have already 
insinuated, the whole value of what we are writing depends 
entirely upon its minuteness. It would be easy to say, and 
doubtless it would also be very érwe to say, in a multitude of 
other cases where shrines have been built and pilgrimages 
instituted in honour of our Blessed Lady, that nothing of all 
this was done without diligent inquiry and cxamination on the 
part of the eccfsiastical authorities in the first place; but we 
are anxious, by means of an actual and recent cxample, to 
enable our readers, both Catholic and Protestant, to see for 
themselves what sort of thing an episcopal investigation really 
is: to shew them that it is no hurried superficial affair, the 
work of an hour or a day, a few questions carelessly proposed 
and indifferently answered ; but a bond fide sifting and search- 
ing inquiry, conducted with all the formalities of a strictly 
legal process, and that therefore any conclusion they may come 
to is entitled to very great weight. ‘To resume, then: at the 
end of their first session the commission adjourned to that 
day week, and on the 15th of November they met again to 
cxamine witnesses; first, the curé of Corps, then the boy 
Maximin. The next day they examined the girl, and also the 
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Reverend Mother Superioress of a religious community, in 
whose schools both the children had been taught (reading and 
writing, and their religion, for they had been grossly ignorant) 
ever since the Christmas after the apparition; and on the 
third day they examined both the children together. On all 
these occasions the ingenuity of the examiners was racked to 
the very utmost to discover questions that should perplex and 
expose the children; there were those upon the bench who by 
no means wished the weight of episcopal sanction to be given 
to the marvellous narrative which the children told, and who 
therefore suggested doubts and difficulties, and proposed 
questions which they themselves thought quite unanswerable. 
But their labour was all in vain; and at the end of the third 
day they had made no progress whatever towards invalidating 
the testimony of these dull, uneducated peasants. The acute- 
ness of some of their answers (specimens shall be given here- 
after), the simplicity of others, and the unhesitating boldness 
of all, proved to be more than a match for all the captious ob- 
jections and subtle refinements of the most practised logicians. 
The fifth conference was held on the 22d of November, and 
the subject discussed was the nature of probability and of 
moral certainty, the number of witnesses necessary to authen- 
ticate a fact, &c. &c.; and at the end of this session a certain 
portion of the report was read and adopted. The next two 
sessions, of the 29th of November and the 6th of December, 
were devoted to the examination of documents sent from other 
dioceses relative to certain miracles alleged to have been 
wrought upon persons drinking the water of the fountain of 
La Salette, and joining in certain devotional exercises addressed 
to cur Blessed Lady under this new title. In the first of these 
sessions, two miracles were admitted as proved according to 
the strictest rules laid down by theologians in this matter; and 
in the second, one only was admitted. The eighth and last 
session was held on the 13th of December; in it divers objec- 
tions and difficulties were started and solved, the remainder of 
the report was adopted, and the Bishop declared the confers 
ences to be now closed; he thanked the members of the com- 
mission for their assiduous attendance, and dismissed them, 
saying that he reserved to himself the right of pronouncing 
his solemn judgment upon the matter that had been under 
discussion, at such time as he should deem most suitable. 
Such is the history of the committee of inquiry, as we 
may call it, that was instituted by the Bishop of Grenoble 
to investigate the extraordinary story circulated by the two 
children; and we think most unprejudiced persons will have 
no difficulty in subscribing to our own opinion, that for sober, 
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straightforward, and business-like order of proceeding it will 
not suffer by comparison with any of our ecclesiastical courts, 
any committee of our House of Commons, or in fact any other 
of the much-vaunted judicial or semi-judicial tribunals of our 
country. The report was ordered to be printed, together with 
the picces justificatives, as they are called,—that is, the docu- 
ments on which certain portions of it were crounded ; ; andthe 
work would have appeared immediately, but for the revolution 
which broke out so unexpectedly on the 24th of February, 
1818. It was scarcely to be expected that amid the ecneral 
excitement and confusion which was the consequence ‘of that 
event, amid the distress and misery which were the necessary 
results of so sudden an overthrow of public credit and paralysis 
of all the usual branches of commerce and industry, the report 
of an ecclesiastical committee should arrest the public atten- 
tion. In the middle of June, however, the Bishop ordered it 
to be published, and, in the letter of approbation which he 
caused to be prefixed to it, he declared his conviction that it 
would be found to be us seful to pet sons of all classes; for ‘it 
will tend to dissipate,” he says, ‘many erroneous opinions 
that have gained possession of the public mind. Those who 
believe the story, those who doubt, and those who disbelicve 
it, will all read he work with interest, and, we hope, not 
without profit. Pious persons who have believed it will see 
that by so doing they have not incurred the alge of im- 
prudence and weak-mindedness. ‘Those who have thought it 
safer to suspend their judgment will certainly be struck by the 
many and strong arguments by which the fact is supported. 
And lastly, those whose prejudices are such that they at once 
declare to be false whatever is uncommon and marvellous, will 
yet remember that truth is sometimes stranger than fiction, 
and that an event whose fame has filled the whole Catholic 
world for the last twenty months, and has set in motion more 
than a hundred thousand pilgrims, does not deserve to be re- 
jected without any examination.” The extreme moderation 
of this language of the venerable Bishop must strike even the 
most prejudiced reader with astonishment, if not with admira- 
tion. Lhe story of the two children had now stood the test of 
public criticism for nearly two years; they had been examined 
and re-examined during this period both by the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities, as also by hundreds upon hundreds of 
private individuals, both lay and clerical, both well- ~~ 
and ill-disposed towards the reception of their tale, and yet 
they had never been detected in a contradiction or an incon- 
sistency ;* they had been subjected to every kind of treatment 


* The single exception, if it be one, to this remark will be noticed elsewhere. 
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that the most determined resolution and the most experienced 
ingenuity could devise, to force or to wheedle them into a 
hetr: ayal of their alleged secret, yet not the faintest whisper 
had escaped them which could furnish even so much as a clue 
to its probable nature and subject; they had become objects 
of interest to hundreds of thous: nds, and their society had been 
sought by some of the best and wisest of the land, yet they 
had not prefited by these circumstances to enrich their families, 
neither did it seem to have in any way injured their natural 
humility and modesty of character; pilgrims had come from 
the north and the south, from the east and from the west, 
and had carried off with them of the waters of La Salette as 
a precious treasure, and then there were borne back to the 
infant sanctuary from the four winds of heaven rumours upon 
rmnours, or rather proofs upon poe and well-authenticated 
proofs, of miraculous cures and other supernatural favours, 
both temporal and spiritual, obtained through the medium of 
this new apparition; men of prudence and of learning had 
come from afar to inquire and to satisfy themselves by a rigor- 
ous examination upon the spot, and had gone away saying, “Tt 
caunot be but that the finger of God is here ;"* in a word, the 
seal of truth had been as it were visibly set upon the whole 
narrative both by the voice of God and of man, yet the Bishop 
does but allow and encourage the publication of the report ; 
he abstains froin issuing any ge et decision, and chooses 
rather to leave all the subjects of his diocese free to canvass the 
facts, and, if they will, to deny and to ridicule them. Certainly 
one would have thought that the prudence and moderation cf 
this eg mment had seareely deserved to be branded with the 
note « ‘oross credulity an id grovelling superstition.” 

But to proceed with our narrative. The report was re- 
ceived with the greatest eagerness on all sides ; ; Sevel ral thou- 
sands of copies were sold in a few months, for 1t was the first 
official and really authentic document that had appeared upon 
the subject, and all knew that it could be depended upon. 
The concourse of pilgrims continued to increase, and was 
only suspended during the winter months, when the snow 
and ice rendered the mountain inaccessible. Several bishops 
wrote to the author of the report, or to the Bishop, to express 
the satisfaction with which they had read it, and their own 
intimate conviction of the truth of the clildren’s story; and 
the general opinion of the public expressed itself more and 
more strongly in the same sense. In the end of December 
1849 the Bishop authorised the publication of a supplement 


* See the letter of Mgr. Dupanloup, written on the 11th of June, 1848, and 
published in the Ami de la Religion, 7 Avril, 1849. 
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to the official report, consisting chiefly of facts and docu- 
ments connected with the authentication of new miracles that 
had been wrought in various dioceses of France upon persons 
using the w ater of La Salette, and invoking our Lady’s help. 
In publishing these documents, the Bishop expressed his con- 
viction that they would go far towards rem oving any doubts 
and prejudices that might yet remain in the minds of any 
against the truth of the apparition; that they would cause the 
indifferent to reflect, and confirm the faithful in their devoticn. 
Still he pronounced no judgment ex cathedrd; he did not 
attempt to interfere with the belicf of others. 

One feature in the case yet remained which might seem 
to afford a convenient shelter for doubt and suspicion. ‘ No- 
thing can be easier,” it was objected, “ than for the children 
to say that they have been entrusted with a very precious 
secret; but as long as they steadily refuse to communicate to 
any man living what that secret is, we are at liberty to doubt 
whether they “really have “! secret at all; we have no proof 

of it, and therefore we shall disbelieve it.” When our readers 
come to learn by and by the strength of the temptations by 
which the children were tried upon this head, and consider 
the facility (on the supposition that the children are impostors, 
which, of course, is what these objectors profess to believe) 
of inventing a secret, they will estimate this argument at its 
true value. However, the pastoral solicitude of the Bishop of 
Grenoble was not satisfied until he had removed even this 
stumbling-block from the way of the weakest members of his 
flock. Accordingly, early in the month of July last year, the 
aved prelate sent for the two children, and explained to them 
that all visions and revelations and supernatural events of 
whatever kind that happen in the Church ought to be fully 
aud completely submitted to the holy Pontiff; that as head 
of the Church and Vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth, it be- 
lenged to him to judge in these matters; he therefore re- 
quired them, under obcdience to his authority, to commit to 
writing the secret which they said our Blessed Lady had con- 
fided to them, and he on his part would charge himself with 
the responsibility of sending the letters by faithful messen- 
gers to Rome. As soon as the children were satisfied by the 
Bishop’ s arguments that it was their duty to obey him in this 
matter, they sat down at different tables, and wrote their re- 
spective letters without the smallest hesitation, and exactly as 
if they had been copying what they wrote from some original 
before them. They signed and sealed their letters, and the 
Bishop entrusted them ‘to the vicar-general of his diocese and 
another priest to carry to Rome. On the 18th of the same 
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month these precious missives were placed in the hands of the 
Holy Father by the persons we have named. His Holiness 
immediately read them in the presence of the messengers, 
but, of course, without communicating to them any of their 
contents: he said he must read them again at his leisure, and 
then added, *‘ These are scourges for France, but Germany 
and Italy, and many other countries, deserve the same;” and 
he went on to assure the Abbé Rousselot that his books 
(the report and its supplement, already mentioned) had been 
examined by the Promoter of the Faith, and were approved 
of. Thus fell to the ground the last reasonable excuse for 
doubt. The secret which these two poor ignorant children had 
professed to be entrusted with, and which for five years they 
had so jealously and so successfully guarded against the perti- 
nacious efforts of thousands of curious inquirers, was no fic- 
tion, but a reality; a reality sufficient to engage and to satisfy 
the mind of the holy Pontiff, and therefore more than sufli- 
cient to assure all reasonable men that at least it was no idle 
invention of the children themselves. 

At length, therefore, on the 19th of September, 1851, the 
fifth anniversary of the apparition, after so many years of care- 
ful and patient investigation, the Bishop issued a formal deci- 
sion ex cathedrd, and in a pastoral letter, the whole of which, 
if our space allowed us, we would gladly transfer to our 
columns, solemnly declared the apparition to be a certain 
and unquestionable fact. He begins this letter by explain- 
ing and justifying his long delay, which arose, he says, from 
no indifference or slowness of heart to believe, but simply 
from that prudence and circumspection which is so necessary 
a part of the episcopal character. He knew, on the one hand, 
that any hasty decision in such a matter would scandalise 
both weak Catholics and avowed unbelievers; and on the 
other, that no real harm could arise from a cautious delay, 
“since the religion of Jesus Christ has no need of this par- 
ticular fact to establish the truth ofa thousand other heavenly 
apparitions in times past, recorded in Holy Scripture.” Al- 
though personally, therefore, his own conviction of the truth 
of the children’s narrative was complete at the end of the ex- 
amination that was conducted in his presence in the months 
of November and December 1847, still he had been unwilling 
to force it upon the acceptance of others who might think 
differently about it. Since that time he had redoubled his 
prayers to the Holy Spirit that his mind might be illumi- 
nated, and that he might be guided aright; he had scrupu- 
lously studied and followed all the rules laid down by holy 
doctors of the Church as necessary to be observed in affairs 
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of this kind, and w as ready to submit and correct his jude- 
ment, if the See of Peter, the mother aid mistress of all 
churches , should declare herself in a contrary sense. ‘ Where- 
fore,” he continues, * considering, in the first place, that we are 
wholly unable to explain the fact of La Salette in any other 
way than as an act of the direct interference of Almighty 
God, whether we look at it in itself, in its circumstances, or 
in Ss object, which is essentially religious; considering, in the 
second piace, that the marvellous conscquences which have 
flowed from this fact are the testimony of God Himself, given 
by means of miracles, and that this testimony is superior alike 
to the testimony and to the objections of mere men ; consider- 
ing that cither of these reasons taken alone, and ‘still more 
both together, ought to override all doubt and utterly destroy 
any weight which might at first sight seem to attach to the 
difliculties and objections which have been raised agaiust it; 

considering, lastly, that a spit of docility and submissiveness 
to the warnings of Heaven may preserve us, perhaps, from 
those ncw chastisements with w hich we are tuacatencd, whilst 
contrariwise a prolonged resistance imay expose us to fresh 
and irremediable evils: At the express demand of all the 
members of cur venerable chapter, and of a very large ma- 
jority of the priests of ovr dlioce se, as also to satisly the just 
desires of a large number of pious souls, Loth at home and 
abroad, who would otherwise, perhaps, accuse us of hiding 
and imprisoning the truth, Having called upon the Ioiy 
Spirit and implored the assistance of the pure and spotless 
Virgin, We deerce as follows:” namely, what has been already 
mentioned,—that the apparition of La Salcite is a true and 
certain fact, which none of the clergy or faithful of the dic- 
cese are hereafter at liberty publicly to contradict or cail in 
question; that it may be preached and commented upon in 
tie pulpit, but that no prayers or hymns, or other books of 
devotion connected with it, may be printed without the cpis- 
copal approbation, given In writing; and that a church and 
house of refuge for pilgrims shall ‘be immediately begun on 
the site of the apparition, for which purpose alms are solicited 
from all the faithful. 

This pastoral was followed by another on the Ist of May 
in the present year, a few extracts from which will serve better 
tlian any words of our cwn as a comm merygd upon the last. 
After speaking of the high privilege he had enjeyed in being 
the chosen instrument to proclaim the truth of an apparition 
of the Blessed Virgin, a privileg ee and a duty ef which he was 
obliged to avail himself under pain of a blamew pairs 1V resistance 
to the voice of God and to the unanimous Ccsire of the faithful, 
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the Bishop continues: Our mandement of the 19th September 
has been received with universal satisfaction ; for, in truth, pub- 
lic opinion had anticipated our decision, and the formal d. cree 
which we issued did but give that sanction which was w anting 
to make it a ful! and complete certainty. We have received 
yumerous con: gvatulations, expressions of agreement with our 
fecis! sion, gifts, and promises of assistance from divers princes 
of the Chi arch and a large number of our venerable colleagues. 
... It could not be otherwise, my brethren; for it was not 
without a purpose that the Mother of Merey sueetenasnliel to 
visit the chi! dicen of men, ... Words descended from on high 
must . ecds spread far and wide, and be heard by all nations. 
Look back ut the origin of this great event; see its obscure 
birth, in rapid diffusion first throughout France and the whole 
of Lurope, then to the four quarters of the world, and, finally, 
its arrival in the cap ital of Christendom. ‘lo God shane oe 
uw and glory! We have only been a feeble instru- 
went of fits adorable will. It is to the august Virgin of 
La Salette that this prodigious and most uncxpected result 
niust be attributed; she alone has made the necessary dispo- 
sition of things to bring it about—she alone has triumphed 
over all obstacles, solved all object ons, annihilated ail diffi- 
culties —she alone has prepared all that has yet happene d—- 
she alone will put the final crown upon her own work.” 
Iie then goes on to announce ‘the arrangements he has 
made for laying the foundation-stone and blessing the new 
church, as also for establishing a body of clergy to be called 
Missionarics of our Lady of La Salette, who shall reside on 
the mountain during that part of the year when it can be 


frequented by pilgrims, and during the winter months shall 
be employed in — missions and retreats in different 
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parts ¢ of the dioces 

The eerciony of laying the foundation-stone had been 
fixed for the 25th of this same morth, the month of Mary, 
and the Bishop had requested one of his colleagues, the Bishop 
of Valence, to take his place on the occasion; for being very 
old, and having suffered for many years from neuralgia in the 
" ce, hic hesitated to expose himself to the fatigue ef so long 

id tou sonic ajourncy. As the day drew near, however, he 
C could not deny himself the satisfaction of visiti: ea spot which 
had beeome so dear to him; and on the morning of the 24th 
he set out from Grenoble, slept that might at the iittle village 
of La Salette, and at six o’clock the next morning mounted 
his ng and began the steep ascent. It was an affair of two 
hours, but the sight which awaited him on the summit abun- 
dantly rewarded him for the fatigue he had undergone. ‘The 
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platform was covered with pilgrims of all ranks and ages 
and countries, most of whom had spent the night there in the 
same way as we ourselves witnessed it a few months after- 
wards. Before daybreak 5000 had approached the altar to 
partake of the bread of life, and there was still a continuous 
succession of persons similarly employed. The Bishop said 
Mass about half-past cight, and soon afterwards the Bishop of 
Valence arrived, followed by a long train of pilgrims eager to 
assist at the solemn function. Unfortunately a fine piercing 
rain began to fall about this time, and continued perseveringly 
throughout the rest of the morning; it was not allowed, how- 
ever, to interrupt the order of the ceremonies. The prelates 
laid the stone together; then the Abbé Sibillat preached to 
an audience of 15,000 pilgrims, after which the Bishop of 
Valence said Mass, and gave Benediction with the most holy 
Sacrament to the assembled multitudes. 

Thus the pilgrimage of La Salette, whose first feeble be- 
ginnings may be said to date almost from the very day after 
the original announcement of the apparition, but which had 
erown so rapidly that not less than 60,000 pilgrims were as- 
sembled on occasion of the first anniversary, was now finally 
and authoritatively established. Henceforth it takes its place 
among the most famous and acknowledged of our Lady’s sanc- 
tuaries; and though it is not probable that such immense 
numbers will ever again be gathered together there at one 
time (unless it be, perhaps, the consecration of the church, or 
some other special occasion which cannot now be forescen), 
yet we may predict with confidence, that as long as the world 
shall last it will never cease to be an object of interest and 
a place of frequent pilgrimage to the pious servants of Mary. 
There are many other such places in various parts of the world 
already, some of them venerable with the traditions of fifteen 
or sixteen centuries upon them, others of more recent date. 
But it is scarcely possible that there should be any whose 
claims upon our respect and devotion can be more thoroughly 
and satisfactorily sifted than that whose history has now been 
given. We have traced its early beginnings and marked every 
stage in its progress, from the episcopal letter of the 9th of 
October 1846, enjoining upon the clergy ‘an absolute silence” 
upon this matter in the pulpit, down to the second letter from 
the same Bishop, dated the 19th September 1851, in which 
he not only allows the whole story to be preached and pub- 
lished, but also peremptorily forbids any of the clergy to con- 
tradict it; and we need not hesitate to assert that the history 
which we have given proves at least as much as this, viz. that 
there was no carelessness or precipitancy on the part of the 
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ecclesiastical authorities concerned, but, on the contrary, the 
utmost deliberation and prudence; and that no attempt was 
made to stifle inquiry and opposition until the experience of 
five years had demonstrated the futility of all objections that 
could be raised. One very important question still remains 
to be considered, viz. whether the evidence to which his lord- 
ship and the committee of his appointment ultimately yielded 
is such as would command the assent of all reasonable men, 
or whether they allowed themselves too easily to be persuaded 
by the plausible tale of the children and the credulity of those 
around them. This, however, is a question which must be post- 
poned to our next Number, in which we propose to give some 
account of our interview with Mélanie, and many other in- 
teresting particulars not yet generally known. 
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The Report of the Select Committee on the Law of Morimain 
and of Testamentary Dispositions. 


Tre Catholic Church made the Crown and Realm of England. 
She found a country divided among rude barbarians—she 
made them Christians—she taught them to say, in the sublime 
and simple language of the Saxon king, “ We have all one 
faith, and one spiritual mother—the Church ;” and thus they 
were united under the supremacy of the Holy See, and pre- 
pared for the sway of common earthly sovereignty. 

But this beneficent work was done in detail. ‘The natives 
were first clustered into towns, and towns arose around monas- 
teries. Most of the ancient cities and towns of England can 
be traced to this origin. ‘ The town of Malmsbury (it is 
observed by Camden) is indebted for all its importance to the 
monastery founded by Aldhelm. The beautiful porch, loaded 
with Saxon ornaments and Scripture histories in relief, still 
bears Aldhelm’s name. The great Athelstan chose Aldhelm 
for his patron saint, and on this account granted considerable 
privileges to the town, and endowed the abbey in an ample 
manner. * 

The case of Croyland is still more remarkable. In the 
eighth century we read, ‘ Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, 
in order to establish a monastery, granted to Kenulph and 


* Camden’s Britannia, cited in M‘Cabe’s Catholic History, vol. i. p. 520, 
in notis. 
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others, who desired to devote their lives to the service of God, 
the island of Croyland. This he did (as the charter recites) 
by the advice of his beloved confessor, the holy anchorite 
Guthlae.”* 

What kind ofa place was this Croyland when given to the 
monks of St. Benedict and what they did with it, Ingulphus 
told long ago in his chronicles of Croyland; and, in a later 
ave, the protestant Camden gives testimony of course unim- 
peachably Impartial. 

“Croyland lics among the deepest fens and waters, stag- 
nating off muddy lands, so shut in and enviroued as to be 
inaccessible on all sides except the north and east, and that 
only by causeways. It consisted of three streets divided by 
canals of water, plante dl witli willows, and built on pues dyis 
into the bottom of the fen, and joined by a triangular niles 
ofadmirable workmanship. Beyond this bridge stood anciently 
the n peek so famous, in a much more narrow space; all 
round whieh, except where the town stands, Is so moory that 
you inay run a pole into the ground to the depth of thirty 
feet. From Spalding to Dee ping , a town ten miles off, Kyc- 
brie Abbst of C royl and, through the centre of a wild bose st of 
deep marshes (as Ingulphus relates), raised with wood and 
eyavel a solid causeway for travellers; but no traces of it are 
now to be found.” + 

That the people as well as the princes appreciated the 
benefit of monasteries is plain, from the account of the re- 
building of Croyland in 1112, which, as Mir. M*Cabe well re- 
marks, Is wor thy of perusal as a specimen of the manner in 
which all classes co-operated for the erection of monasterics 
before the Reformation. 

* Tach of the nobles laid a stone, and upon it laid money 
or grants of land, &e. Of the common people, some gave 
money, others their labour for one day in every month, until 
the work was completed; some offcred to evect whole pillars, 
others bases of pillars, piheaies parts of walls, with cager and 
cheerful devotion.” § 

Let us now (as Mr. M‘Cabe says) “look at Croyland, its 
town and monastery, after the Reformation. In the reign of 
Edward VI. Croyland Was eee ‘ed on Lord Clinton; and 
for an account of the injury inflicted on the agriculturists of 
Lincoln by the destruction of this and other monasteries, let 
the reader refer to Dr. Lingard.|| Again we quote Camden: 


Catholic ITistory, y. ii. p. 358. + Camden’s Prifannia, v. il. p. dol. 
Catholic History, v. i, p. 560, in notis. 
Britannia, v. i. - Do2, 

| Lingard’s Anglo-Sason Church, vol. i. p. 2 
wm of “England, see p. 215 of same volume, 
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‘The town is peeeecs: | decayed, and there was an unsuc- 
cossful attempt to re-establish a market and fair for cattle. 
At the dissolution, the east part of the church was pulled 
COW 3 ; the nave was entire in 1651; its roof and south aisle 
fell within this century, and the benutifal west part stands 
neglected and running to ruin.”* 

~ Very similar is the history of Peterborough. That city 
was literally founded by the monks. ‘It was in the reign of 
Waulfer, king of Mercia, that the minster of Medeshamsted 
(Peterborough), which had been founded during the brief 
reign of Pe ada, | became very rich; Wulfer loved it much from 
allection for the memory o f Pead: a, and regard for the abbot 
Saxulf.” 

‘amden speaks thus of the site, and the results of the 
mouks’ labours upon it: 

‘In the fens was a famous monastery, called from the thick 
thorns, Thorney; and anciently from the anchorites, Anker- 
ige: where Saxullphus, a very devout man, built a monastery, 
with cells for hermits. This being destroyed by the Danes, 
Hthelwood, bishop of Winchester, for the encouragement of 
the monastic life, built the monastery and filled it with monks, 
aid planted it with trees. ‘The place, according to William of 
Malmsbury, was in his time a ‘picture of Paradi lise, bearing 
bes in the y ery fens, while flowers attracted the eye with 
their verdure ; not the smallest spot is unimproved, being 
planted with fruit-trees or vines. ‘There seems to be a contest 
between nature and art. What can I say of the buildings, 
firmly supported on the fenny soil! The ‘place i is the abode 
of chastity, the residence of virtue, the school of sacred phi- 
losophy.”} 

‘Thus did Peterborough monastery rise amidst the fens and 
thorus; and then a town arose around the monastery, and at 
last became a city and a bishop’s see. So of all the other old 
sees of the now “established chureb,” and others more ancient, 
some of which (as Hexham) are revived in the new Catholic 
hier archy. So again as to Ely: tlie place, we read, was origi- 
nally, “ when an ‘island, full of marshes and streams.” + Here 
a monastery was founde J by St. Etheldretha in the eighth cen- 
tury; and afterwards the town, of which this was the origin, 
beeame a bishop’s see. Camden says, the bishops ‘ br: ought 
the cathedral church to its present magnificence. Iicre (he 
adds) were two hospitals of St. John and St. Mary Magdalen ; 


* Britannia, vol. ii. p. 343. 
} Britannia, vol. ii, p. 216, cited in Catholic History, p. 346. 
~ Catholic ITistory, vol. i. p. 391. 
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here also were vineyards, of which no traces now remain,”* 
So also Chertsey in Surrey, where the first Saxon numery 
was founded; and so of the great majority, if not all, of the 
old cities and towns of England. If history were investigated, 
it would be discovered that they were founded by monks, 
aud arose around monasterics. 

Among the other founders of monasteries and nunneries was 
the great ‘Alfred, of whom we read: “ He founded a monas- 
tery “at Athelney, and a nunnery in his new city of Shaftes- 
bury; and these two religious houses he so well endowed, 
that their revenues were not less than one full eighth of his 
yearly revenues. Ile also built a convent at Winchester.”+ 

This illustrious king, it is clear, was not afraid of making 
religious houses rich, nor jealous of their possession of lands, 
any more than was the great Athelstan, the courageous Edgar, 
the powerful Egbert, or the sainted Edward. Of Athelstan 
ve are informed, that there was hardly a monastery in all 
England that he cid not enrich by additional gifts, of buildings, 
books, or Jands.t And in whose days, we may ask, was Ene- 
land more happy or more powerful than in the days of Alfred 
and Athelstan, of Edward and Edgar and Egbert? These 
pious princes far better understood than our miserable political 
economists the true ‘wealth of nations,” and practically at- 
tained it. They were persuaded that justice exalteth a nation; 
and would have despised the paltry pony which grudged land 
to the religious houses, for fear of weakening the realm. The 
principle upon which they acted was expressed i in a passage In 
the laws of Edgar, “ that monks lead a pure life, and through 
their purity intercede with God for us.” They knew the 

value of such prayers far execeded all the wealth of money or 
the strength of arms. In one word, they had faith. There 
were abuses in religious houses in their days; but they did not 
proceed to robbery instead of reform. ‘They would lave re- 
jected the hypocrisy of plundering them in mee to make them 
more pious. ‘They helped their bishops to thrust out the bad 
monks, instead of giving away their lands to laymen as bad 
and worse. They laboured to make the monks pure, not poor. 
They knew that land could not but be improved by being in 
the possession of good monks, and that if they were not good, 
the way to make them better was not to beggar them. 

Not only princes and prelates, but statesmen were founders 
ofreligious houses. We read in the reign of Edred, the Chan- 


* Britannia, vol. ii. p. 214. 
+ Spelman’s Life of Alfred, v. iii, p. 167. 
¢ Catholic History, vy. ii. p. 344, 
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cellor Turkehel, a hoary-headed minister of state, gave six 
manors to Croyland, and himself joined the monastery.* He 
had brought his sovereign’s affairs into the most prosperous 
state, and consummated his duty by this crowning act of piety 
and charity; not having been led by all his experience of the 
world to believe that the true ‘ wealth of nations” was incon- 
sistent with the possession of large landed estates by religious 
houses. The result amply justified these generous and pious 
opinions. The reign of Edgar, a suecessor of Edred’s, was 
one of the most prosperous and powerful that ever occurred. 
Yet we find that while, on the one hand, he built 5600 ships 
for the defence of the realm, he also founded forty monas- 
teries, and enriched a large number of others.; At the same 
time, dgar was by no means such a stupid pricst-ridden per- 
son as all founders of monasteries are foolishly presumed to 
be, nor blind to their abuses. On the contrary, we find that 
this very monarch, so liberal to religious houses, was equally 
chergetic in correcting their evils and arresting their corrup- 
tions. We read that he summoned an assembly of all bishops, 
abbots, and * heads of houses” in his dominions, and addressed 
them with energy upon the necessity of a stringent reforma- 
tion; a necessity caused chiefly by the disturbances which had 
ariscn from the incursions of the Dancs in previous reigns. 
In this very address, however, he said: ‘‘ I am anxious that 
the ministers of churches, the fraternities of monks, and the 
communities of virgins, should have not only what is necessary 
for their subsistence, but also that their peacefulness should 
be provided for, and their tranquillity secured.’} 

With this duty—temporal provision—he charges himself; 
and it is impossible not to observe the contrast between these 
noble sentiments and the narrow jealousies of modern times. 
The duty of spiritual supervision he leaves in its proper hands 
—the ececlesiastical superiors. ‘‘ An examination into their 
morals belongs to you; it is for you to see that they live 
properly and are careful in the performance of their offices, 
assiduous in the instruction of the people, temperate in 
their meals, decorous in dress, and discreet in their be- 
haviour.” 

So long ago as the time of Bede there had arisen abuses in 
religious houses; the greatest of which was the growing up of 
a class of pretended monks, who desired to obtain the immu- 
nities and privileges of the monastic life, without practising 


* Catholic History, v. ii. p. 486. 

+ Glastonbury, Winchester, Malmsbury, Peterborough, Ely, Abingdon, &c. 
See Monasticon. . 
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its virtues ; and having procured from their sovercig ns charters 
granting exemption fre om secular services, lived, nevertheless, 4 
secular “life —~one of mere ease and ens, The Synod a 
Cloveshoe and all pious prelates denouneed these pretended 
mouks; but they still continued, says Dr. Lingard, Their 
i1onasteries were inherited by ticie descendants ; ‘and for their 
extirpation the Saxon Church was indebted to the devasta- 
tion of the Pagan Danes in the succeeding ecntury.* 

If these abuscs had been eradicated, the tvasions of the 
Danes would not have been needed for this purpose of chas- 
tisement, and doubtless might have been averted by the in- 
tercessory prayers of monks living pure and holy lives. The 
contemporary historians attribute the incursions of the Danes, 
or at least their success, and the shocking excesses which ac- 
companicd them, not to the increase, but t to the cor rn of 
religious houses: not to the influence, but to the decay and 
decline of religion. 

“ The reason for the justice of God falling with such tre- 
mendous fury upon the English” (says one of these his torians) 
was this. In the primitive state of the Church in England 
religion shone with pure and brilliant helt, so that kings 
and queens, nobles and prelates, desired to pass their lives in 
the monastic state. In the course of time, —*, ‘Irtue 


withered away, so that none could compare with them in 
treachery and wickedness. Their impiety is : tooled in the 
annals of each succeeding monarch; and all classes imitated 


each other in betrayal of their trusts. Piety was scorned as 
if infamy, and innocence regarded as a crime. At length 
Almighty God sent against them swarm after swarm of the 
most cruel people on the face of the earth, who, from the 
reien of Ethelwulf until the arrival of the Normans under 
W illiam, that is for 230 years, wasted the country and made 
the land desolate.’ 

The kings themselves—such of them as were good—consi- 
dered that so far from the possession of land tb the Church 
tending to weaken the country, the surest way of averting the 
Divine vengeance was to exercise still greater Hberality ~ 
wards her. Hence Ethelwulf’s charter of donation to th 
Church commences thus: ‘* Whereas the times in which we 
live are filled with afflictions, and the conflagrations of war 
have been enkindled among us, bringing with them eruel de- 
vastations of plundering foemen, and the manifold tribula- 
tions arising from the invasions of barbarous and pagan na- 
tions, and we Ccisccrn a season of great peril is impending over 


Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. iv. p. 190.3 Catholic History, vol. i. p. 587. 
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us; we declare it as a salutary remedy, that we should allocate 
a certain portion of the lands we have inherited tc those who 
have devoted their lives to the service of God.”* 

And the result proved the wisdom of these views; for of 
Ethelwulf and kings like him (as Ethelbert), we generally read 
that they repulsed the Danes. And we have already seen that 
the most powerful and prosperous of our Anglo-Saxon mon- 
archs were the most liberal donors to monasteries; whereas, 
on the other hand, it is usually robbers of religious houses 
who fall victims to the Danes. 

Precisely so was it as to the invasion of the Normans, 
who, curiously enough, were of the same race as the Danes, 
who were often called by a similar name, Northmen. We 
read in William of Malmsbury, that though Edward the Con- 
fessor was a good king, ‘ nevertheless there were some things 
which obscured the glory of his reign; the monasteries were 
deprived of their lands, and false sentences were passed by 
wicked men. ‘The ruin of the monasteries, however, took 
place without his knowledge, through the insolence of Godwin 
and his sons.” It is easy to conceive how the disorganisation 
caused by the incursions of the Danes must have diminished 
the regal power and increased that of the barons, who were, 
indeed, alinost independent of the Crown, and were too often 
plunderers of the Church. Malmsbury says, “ Religion had 
decayed for several years before the arrival of the Normans. 
The clergy could scarcely stammer out the words of the sacra- 
ments; and a person who understood grammar was an object 
of wonder and astonishment. The monks mocked the rules 
of their order by fine vestments, and the use’ of every kind of 
food; and the nobility were given up to luxury and wanton- 
ness. Drinking was a universal practice, in which occupation 
they passed entire nights and days. The vices attendant on 
drunkenness, which enervate the human mind, followed ; hence 
it arose that, engaging William more in rashness than military 
skill, they doomed themselves and their country to slavery by 
one, and that an easy victory. Many of the clergy led a life 
of sanctity, and lived blamelessly; and many of the laity of 
all ranks were pleasing to God. But as in peace the mercy 
of God often cherishes the bad and good together, so equally 
does his severity sometimes include them both in captivity.’’> 

* The Normans,” the historian says, ‘ revived the observ- 
ances of religion, which had every where grown lifeless in 
England; churches rose in every village, and monasteries in 
the towns and cities.” The new dynasty, however, soon cor- 
rupted by the possession of power and wealth, became cruel 

* Catholic History, ii. p,57. | + William of Malmsbury’s Chronicle, b. 3. 
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oppressors and plunderers of the Church. Of the Conqueror, 

who seems to have been a more respectable character than any 
of his successors, the Saxon Chronicle says: “ He was a wise 
and great man, and mild to those good men who loved God, 
but severe beyond measure tosuch as withstood his will. He 
founded a noble monastery on the spot where God permitted 
him to conquer England, and made it rich. In Ins days the 
great monastery of Canterbury was rebuilt, and many others 
throueh England; and the land was filled with monks, who 
lived according to the rule of St. Benedict. King W illiam 
Was a very stern and wrathful man, so that none durst do any 
thing against his will; and he kept in prison those lords who 
acted against his pleasure. He was sharp-sighted to his own 
interests, and surveyed the whole kingdom so thoroughly, that 
there was not a single hide of land throughout the whole, of 
which he knew not the possessor and how ‘much it was worth. 
He sent his men into every shire, and caused them to write 
down how much land belonged to his archbishops, his bishops, 
his abbots, and his earls; and so narrowly did he cause the 
survey to be made, that there was not a single hide nor rood 
of land, nor an ox or cow or pig he passed ‘by, and that was 
not set down in his accounts. 

This was the famous Doomsday Book, which, it is clear, 
was of the same use as Dugdale’s Wonasticon, and contained 
full information of what land every religious house in the 
kingdom possessed. 

One reason for Doomsday Book being compiled was to 
assess the quota of men and money each holder of land, 
lay or ecclesiastical, was to supply; and the earliest act of 
mortmain makes no mention of any inconvenience as to the 
public defence. The real reason of the easy conquest of 
England by the Norm:ns has been already assigned out of the 
mouths of the contemporary historians, viz. the corruption 
of the nation. Edward the Confessor himself was sensible 
of the decline of religion in his realm, and we read of a vision 
he had on the subject. ‘* He was confined to his bed with ill- 
ness, and after lying two days speechless and apparently lifeless, 
he on the third day revived, and fetching a deep and heavy 
sigh exclaimed, Almighty God, if it be not an illusion but a 
true vision whieh I have beheld, grant me strength to tell it 
to those who are by; but if, on the other hand, it be false, I 
pray thee withhold from me the power of telling it.” After 
this prayer he narrated as follows: ‘I just now saw standing 
by me two monks, whom I had known to have lived most re- 
ligiously and died most christianly ; these men assured me 
that they were sent to me with a message from God, and pro- 
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cceded as follows: Forasmuch as the princes, dukes, bishops, 
and abbots of Ingland are not the servants of God, there- 
fore God will within a year and a day deliver this kingdom 
into the hands of the enemy.’ ”* 

The rule of the Norman dynasty was clearly considered as 
a national punishment. 

“The king and the chief men” (says the chronicler) “ loved 
much, and over much, to amass gold and silver; and cared not 
how sinfully it was got, so that it came into their hands. ‘The 
king sold out his lands as dear as he could, and then granted 
them to him who offered the largest sum.” 

The Conqueror was clearly a political economist of the 
modern school, as to selling in the dearest market, at all 
events; and acted upon this great principle, that land should 
be made to raise as much money as possible. Of his son, 
William II., it is said that ‘* he trampled on the Church of God, 
and cither sold the temporalities of bishopries and abbacies, or 
kept them in his own hands and let them out to renters; so 
that, on the day of his death, he had in his own hands the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, the bishoprics of Winchester and 
Salisbury, and eleven abbacies—all let out to farm. In short, 
all that was abominable to God and oppressive to man was 
common on the island in his time; therefore he was hated by 
almost all his people.} 

The son was worse than the father, it is clear; and his 
brother ITenry was as bad, “ King Henry gathered together 
much gold and silver, yet he did no good to his soul with the 
same.” And what manner of men the nobles were in those 
days the Saxon chronicler tells thus: ‘f very rich man built 
his castles, and they filled the land full of them, ‘They greatly 
oppressed the wretched people by making them work at these 
castles, and when they were finished they filled them with 
devils and evil men. Then they took those whom they sus- 
pected to have any goods, by night and by day, torturing both 
men and women; and they put them in prison for their gold 
and silver, and tortured them with pains unspeakable, for 
never were any martyrs tormented more. They hung some up 
by their feet and smoked them with foul smoke; some by the 
thumbs or by the head, and they hung burning things on their 
fect. They put a knotted string about their heads, and twisted 
it till it went into the brain. They put them into dungeons 
wherein were adders and snakes and toads, and thus wore 
them out. Some they put into a cruet-house (that is, a chest 
short and narrow, and not deep), and put sharp stones in it and 


* Roger de Wendover, a.p. 1060. + Saxon Chron, A.D, 1100. 
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crushed the man therein, so that they broke all his limbs, 
There were hateful and grim things called Sachenteges in 
many of the castles, and which two or three men had enough 
to do to carry. The sachentege was made thus: it was fast- 
ened to a beam, having a sharp iron to go round a man’s 
throat and neck, so that he m: ight in no way sit, nor lie, nor 
sleep, but that he must bear all the iron. “Many thousands 
they exhausted with hunger; and I cannot tell of all the 
wounds and tortures they inflicted upon the wretched men of 
this land. ‘They were continually levying exactions upon the 
towns; and when the miserable inhabitants had no more to give, 
they plundered and burnt the towns; so that thou michtest 
walk a whole d: Ly’s journey, nor ever shouldest thou find a man 
seated in a town, or its lands tilled.”* 

A striking and shocking contrast this to the humane and 
benign influences of the monasteries!’ The monks turned de- 
serts into tow ns; the nobles turned towns into deserts. And 
yet these very nobles were the men who afterwards had the 
impudence and the hypocrisy to pretend to complain of the 
monks for weakening the country by holding Jands, and made 
this a pretext for passing mortmain laws to prevent them from 
holding any! The men who made the land a desert com- 
plained of those who made it bloom and blossom as the rose! 
The men who cursed the country with their castles cried out 
against those who crowned it with cathedrals! Was there 
ever a more ludicrous realisation of the fable of the wolf and 
the lamb! Cruelty complaining of charity! rapine of piety! 

rapacity of poverty! 

These were the sort of men that murdered a saint in hopes 
to propitiate a prince. ‘These were the kind of men who slew 
St. Thomas at the altar, What were they but robbers and 
murderers? And these were they who, in the twelfth century, 
affected to have discovered harm to the realm resulting from 
the holding of land by religious houses! These are the au- 
thorities to whom Protestant legislators have appealed in ex- 
cuse for their own laws robbing charity and religion. Truly 
they derived their inspiration from a pure source. Let us look 
at a specimen or two. We read of Richard’s chancellor, that 
he and his satellites had so exhausted all the wealth of the 
kingdom, that they did not leave a mana silver belt, nor a 
woman her necklace; and had so emptied the treasury, that 
after two years nothing could be found in it but empty vessels. + 

Richard himself was a dangerous character. Finding one day 
some English ships in a F rench port laden with corn, he ordered 
their crews to be at once hung, and the ships burnt!{ Yet he 
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was one of the best and most generous of the Plantagenet race of 
princes, dynasty of despots as they were. The character of his 
brother John, it need not be said, was marked by all his ferocity 
without his generosity. How he dealt with the Church may be 
conceived from a single ease. The monks of Canterbury had 
= him about an election for the see, and he “ sent, in 
his fury, two most cruel and inhuman knights, with armed 
attendants, to expel the monks, or consign them to capital 
punishment. And the knights, entering the monast ery with 
drawn swords, in the king’s name fiere« ely ordered the prior and 
monks to di part from the realm as traitors; and affirmed with 
oaths, that if the monks refused, they y would set fire to the 
monastery and burn the monks in it.’ 

It is added that “ their property was confiscated, and their 
Jands remained uncultivated.” When the kingdom was put 
under an mite oa sinaiie threatened to “send all the priests 
to Rome with their eyes plucked out and noses slit.” And 
when the servants ofa Sheriff brought him a robber who lad 
murdered a priest, he said: “ He has slain an ene my of mine; 
release him!" ** Religious men indeed, and others ordained, 
were dragged from their horses, robbed, and ill-treated by the 
king’s satellites.”+ An archdeacon having offended him by de- 
clining to act in his scrvice while he was excommunicated, he 
sent a knight with some soldiers to scize him: and they, by 
command of the king, put a cope of lead on him, until over- 
come by its weight and by want of food, he dicd.f And ¢ 
hermit having p: ‘ophesicd against him, he had him dragee rt at 
ahorse’s tail and hung.§ ‘These, however, are but tri ifles com- 
yared with the atrocities perpetrated by him and his knights 
during the contests with tlie barons. 

Rushing about with drawn swords and open knives, they 
ransacked houses, churches, and even cemeteries; robbing 
every one, and sparing neither women nor children. Even the 
priests, while standing at the very altars with the Cross of the 
Lord in their hands, clad in their sacred robes, were seiz ced, 
tortured, and iIl-tpeated. They inflicted dreadful tortures on 
knights and others of every condition. Some they hung up 
by the middle, some by the feet and legs; some by the hands, 

and some by the thumbs and arms; and then threw salt 
mixed with vinegar in their eyes; taking no heed that they 
were made after God’ s image and bore the name of Christians. 
Others they placed on tripods or gridirons over live coals; and 
then bathed their roasted bodies in cold water. The perse- 


* Wendover, a.c. 1207. 7 Ibid, a.p, 1208, + Ibid. a.p, 1209. 
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cution was gencral throughout England ; traffic ceased, and 
avriculture was at a standstill.” 

One of the king's well entered the isle of Ely and 
plundered all the churches, compelling the inhabitants by 
cruel tortures to pay heavy ransoms. *‘ They entered the ca- 
thedral with drawn swords; and after they had plundered it, 
the priors with difficulty redeemed it from. being burnt. The 
abbot Stephen Ridel was dragged out of the church by force, 
and lost all that he was possessed of; and with difficulty pre- 
served his person from tortures by payment of a hundred 
marks.”+} 

Even in the reign of Henry we find the turbulent barons 
perpetrating ruthlessly the same rapine and plunder. ‘ One 
Faulkes assembled a force of knights from the garrisons of 
Oxford, Northampton, Bedford, and Windsor , and went to St. 
Alban’s at dusk and made an attack on the place; pillaged it, 
and made prisoners of men and children, whom he committed 
to close confinement. At the door of the chureh he slew a 
follower of the earl, who was endeavouring to take refuge 
there; and afterwards sent orders to the abbot at once to de- 
liver a hundred pounds of silver, er he would burn the town 
with the monastery.” One night afterwards the said Faulkes 
‘‘ saw in a vision a large stone from the tower of St. Alban’s 
fall upon him and crush him; alarmed at which, he woke his 
wife, and told her the vision. She advised him to go with 
due devotion to the blessed St. Alban, and make his peace 
with that saint by a proper atonement: for she understood 
that this was a presage of some future punishment for the 
crime he had committed.” Faulkes consented to do so after 
some trouble. He went to St. Alban’s, and entered the 
chapter-house without his armour, carrying a rod, and there 
asked and obtained absolution ; kissing the monks one by one, 
as if he could tiius make his peace for all: but he did not 
restore any of the properiy he had seized, nor make any repa- 
ration to the poor na et A of Christ for the injury he had 
done. The monks stood at the door hoping for some repara- 
tion; but he spurned them and passed on. 

The picture here presented is comical, and completely cha- 
racteristic of the age. What kind of characters these barons 
were, who have all, the credit of gaining Magna Charta, and 
of being the bulwarks of the liberties of England, may be 
cathered from a further passage in the history of this same 
Faulkes. He is mentioned, with a number of others like him, 
as ‘using all their efforts to disturb the peace of the king- 
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dom ;” and as only induced to desist under threat of excom- 
munication, “and because they found the king had a larger 
force than they.” Next year, however, we find him actually 
seizing one of the king’s justiciaries (for fear of his putting 
the law in force against “him for his numberless atrocities 3), and 
imprisoning him in his castle of Bedford. This outrage, of 
course, incensed the king, especially as the castle he ld out 
against him, and stood a long siege; the result of which, how- 
ever, after no small sk: ughter, Was Its capture, and the depri- 
vation and degradation of Faulkes.* 

Matthew Paris gives a richer account of the character and 
conduct of the man. 

There was one Faulkes de Breante, a native of Normandy, 
had lately come on a scurvy horse, with a pad on his back, 
to enter the king’s service, and had fortified Bedford Castle, 
though on the land of another. This man trusting in his 

castle, his money, and his friends among the king’s courtiers, 

began to seize on the lands and property of his freemen and 
neighbours ; and dispossessed without judgment thirty-two 
freemen in the manor of Luyton of their tenements, and 
appropriated some common pastures to his own use. Whena 
complaint on the matter was made to the king, he appointed 
Henry de Braibroe and some other justiciaries to take re- 
cognisance of the claims of the complainants, and the judges 
decreed the restoration of the Jands, and Faulkes was con- 
demned in a fine for damages. Faulkes annoyed at this, seized 
Henry, and imprisoned him in his castle at Bedford. Ulti- 
mately the turbulent Faulkes was banished; but on embark- 
ing, begeed of the Earl de Warrenne, who was charged with 
his expulsion, to carry his greeting to the king, and ‘declared 
on oath, that the disturbances he had caused in England he 
had excited at the instigation of the nobles. 

Such were the sort of men who stood up as champions of 
the “ liberties of England.” ven the justiciary of the realm, 
Hubert de Burgh, seized the castle and town of Tundridge, 
which belonged to the See of Canterbury, and the arc! hbishop 
could get no redress but by an appeal to Rome; and the same 
man actually gave warrants to bands of armed men to rob the 
priests’ barns.+ These were the men who, in this very reign 
of Henry III., and about this time, procured the Great Charter 
to be granted, in which it is declared, that if any should hence- 
forth give his lands to any religious house, the Jand should 
be forfeited to the lord. This seems somewhat a queer clause 
in a great charter of liberties, at the commencement of which 
the king professed it to have been made “in the presence of 
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God, for the salvation of cur souls and the souls of our ances- 
tors and successors, to the exaltation of holy Church ;” and in 
which the king and his barons ‘ ‘avreed that the Chureh should 
be free, and have her rights and liberties inviolate.” It was 
rather like liberty to rob than freedom, so far as the Church was 
concerned. And it is observable that there are three editions 
of Magna Charta: this clause was not in the first, though it is 
in the second. ‘There are no siguatures of ecclesiastics to it, 
except the Papal Legate, and only two prelates are parties to 
it. Itisin the third, indeed, which was mace some years after; 
and to that there are the signatures of many abbots:—the 
abbot of St. Edmund’s, the abbot of St. Alban’s, the abbot of 
Battle Abbey, the abbot of St. Augustine’s Canterbury, the 
abbot of Evesham, the abbot of a the abbot of 
Peterborough, the abbot of Readi: 5 the abbot of Abingdon, 
the abbot of Malmsbury, the ab bot a Win ele b, the abbot 
of Hyde, the abbot of Chertscy, the ab boi of Sherborne, on 
abbot of Ce ‘rra, the abbot of Abbottsbury ‘+, the abbot of Whitl 
and the abbot of Cirencester. Now ‘a citi these het 
to sign a law that no man should give land to religious houses ? 
Joes the signature of that rapacious and oppressive personage, 
** Wubert de Burgh, the king’s justiciary” (which comes next 
to theirs), suggest suspicion either of “undue influence” or 
deception on his part 2 tis clear that he was quite capable 
of either; and it seems scarcely credible that abate healed 
really and willingly agree to such alaw. And in tb e early part 
of the next reign we find an act of parliament which supplics 
an explanation. <A statute of Edward I. recognises that land 
night be given to religious houses, provided compcisation were 
made to the feudal lords for loss of those “ services” and fines 
which accrued to the lords under the feudal system, and which 
monks could not render; the scrviccs were military, ei it 
was no part of their vocation to go to the wars. The fi 
again, were payable on marriage, or the coming to age at an 
heir, &e., and we need hardly say that the monks never mare 
ried nor had heirs; moreover, if they had, there was nothing 
for their heirs to succeed to, since the monastery was a cor- 
poration, and was kept up in perpetual SUCCESSION by the title 
of “abbot and monks of St. Peter's, Westminster,” just as a 
secular corporation is by the title of “ the mayor, aldermen, 
aud burgesses of London.” The property too was tlie pro- 
perty not of the individual monks, the members of the corpo- 
ration, but of the monastery, the corporation itself; on enter- 
ing into which they lost by law their personal rights of pro- 


perty, and became legally dead. Thus then, ‘in law, the 


monasteries never dicd, and the meuks were « lead already, so 
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that no fines or ‘reliefs’ in respect of heirships, nor escheats 
or forfeitures of the land on failure of heirs, could possibly 
necene to the lords. J'rom the specimens we have given 

f these lords, the reader will easily conceive this would be 
matter of much regret to men of such rapacity; the more 
so because public feeling, now that the country was more 
settled, was rather too strong against robbery of religious 
houses to allow.of such open depredation and rapine as had 
been practised; they tried to compel the Church to accept a 
sort of compromise, and consent to receive no more land for 
religious houses. ‘The country, however, would not suffer the 
Church to be robbed prospectively any more than retrospec- 
tively; and in the reign of Edward I., it was, we repeat, re- 
coznised that these laws against the holding of land by religious 
houses were only really to sccure compensation to the lords 
for any loss of feudal fines or sexvices they might sustain in 
cousequence. And further, there was a regular procedure, 
by which it was ascertained whether any losses would arise ; 
and if not, the land might be given to a religious house, despite 
the law, and without even any compensation.* All this is 
usually suppressed by Protestant lawyers or writers, who, in 
supporting the modern laws for robbery of the Church, appeal 
to these ancient mortmain laws as precedents, concealing the 
remarkable fact, so creditable to our Catholic ancestors, that 
even laws passed expressly (at least meant by their promoters) 
for the prejudice of the Chureh were not permitted to be 
enforced against the Church, but were systematically, regu- 
larly, and by due course of law, disregarded and dispensed 
with. All this, we repeat, is suppressed by Protestant writers 
and lawyers. Rare exceptions were presented in the evidence 
of those learned men, Sir F. Palgrave and Mr. Burge, in their 
evidence before the Mortmain Committee of 1844; and to 
ect rid of their evidence, so damnatory to modern Protestant 
legislation, was the real purpose of the last Mortmain Com- 
mittee. 

To return, however, to our ancestors, fifty years after 
the’ first charter, in 1275, during the reign of dward I., we 
find further evidence of the character and conduct of these 
lords as to the Church. Then a statute recited, ‘that ab- 
beys and houses of religion have been overcharged and sore 
erieved by the resort of great men” and others, § ‘whereby 
they have been greatly impoverished, so that they cannot main- 
tain such charity as they have been accustomed to do;” and 
therefore it is enacted that “none shall come to eat or lodge 
in any houses of religion, unless invited so to do:” though 


* See the evidence of Sir F. Palgrave, 1844. 
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it is added that *‘the king intendeth not that the grace of 
hospitality should be withdraw n;’ from which it pretty 
plainly appears that the 1cligious houses were accustomed to 
exercise great charity and hospitality, which was, however, 
grossly abused by the “ great men,” those very great men who 
had done all they could to impoverish the religious houses by 
procuring the enactment above quoted, and who in 1279, in 
the course ofa few ycars after the act just cited in which their 
rapacity was restrained, procured (perhaps partly in revenge) 
another statute of moitmain. The law, let it be observed, 
by its very language, indicated that it was directed entirely 
against the holding of lands by corporate bodies, and the con- 
sequeit loss of feudal services; for this was the meaning of the 
word “mortmain,’* which meant that the land came to the 
hands of those who were legally dead, and hence the law was 
coustructed to give the lord a night to compensation for such 
losses. But the “ ereat men” were not content with this. 
They had obtained their original claim, compensation for any 
Joss of feudal services consequent upon granting of land to 
rcligious houses; they were, however , not satisfied; they had 
a hankering after Church bende. and ‘ewe continent y trying 
to lay hold of them by means of act of parliament, the plau- 
sible and politic way of plundering the Church which now 
prevailed: thus, in the same reign of Edward 1., we find 
very great men declaring in an act of parhament that “the 
monasteries, priories, and other religious houses were founded 
to the henour and glory of God and the advancement of holy 
Church by the king a ind his progenitors, and the nob lemen 
of the realm, and their ancestors, and a very great portion (the 
very creat men plainly thought it too great a portion) of lands 
and tenements have been given by them to the said monas- 
tceries and priories, to the intent that clerks and laymen might 
be admitted therein, and hospi. ality, alinsgiving, and other 
charitable deeds done, and that in them prayers might be said 
for the souls of the said founders and their heirs.” And then 
what follows after this pathetic, prota, and plausible preamble 
on the part of the ‘ very great men?” why, as perfect a piece 
of hypocrisy and im posture as could well be perpetrated. 
These very great men, who had been for generations plunder- 
ing and pillaging the religious houses, now profess a pious in- 
dignation at what they call the payments and impositions laid 
on them by the superiors of their respective orders, who ap- 
plied them to the purposes of the orders in other countries. 
The ‘‘ very great men” could not endure the idea of money 
going out of the country—out of their clutches—into any 


* Dead hands. 
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coffers but their own. They were angry at finding that any 
treasuries but theirs received any portion of the rents of lands 
held by religious houses; and so they strictly forbade any 
monies to be sent by the religious houses to their superiors out 
of the country. Soin another act in [411 (the reign of Henry V.) 
they recited piously that “a great part of the lands of the re- 

ligious houses or hospitals be now for the most part decayed, 

and the profits of the same, by divers persons, as well spiritual 
as lay” (how delicate !) ‘ etthdone n and spent in other use” 
(in plain English, plundered), “whereby many men and wo- 
men have died in great nusery, for def: ault of aid, living, and 
succour, to the disple: isure of God, and peril of the souls of 
such manner of spenders.”” When it is observed that ‘such 
manner of spenders” (¢. e. of spoliators) were the framers of 
the statutes, it can scarcely be surprising to find that the 
Tfouse of Commons, about this period, propesed that the 
Crown should relieve the pressure of taxation by seizing all 
the Church property ; a proposition then rejected by “the 
Crown with scorn. 

The time was not yet come for that. It had almost ar- 
rived ; it was only a few years before it did arrive, when, in 
the rei en of Henry VIIL., the first step was taken preparatory 
to the complete plunder of the religious houses. ‘The law, of 
course, could not apply where there was no incorporation. 
Hence numerous cases could be cited from the most ancient 
law reports—the Year Books—shewing that these laws did 
not apply to conveyances of land to persons in trust for pious 
purposes. ‘Thus we find in one case a person gave houses to 
a friend in trust, to pay 12d. a year, and find two chaplains to 
chant for his soul for ever, in the church of St. Alban’s, Wood 
Street, London; the devise being in these words : 

* 'To find 12/. for two chaplains, and 6s. 8d. to the reetor 
of the church; to find for the chaplains vestments, chalice, 
candle, and other necessaries for celebrating the same.’ 

The king (Edward III].) wanted to get at the rents, as 
being within the statutes of mortinain ; but it was held that 
as the chaplains were not incorporated, that is, did not have 
perpetual succession, they were not within the statute.* So 
in another case, where land was decreed to provide a chaplain, 
to celebrate in a church for ever mass for testator’ s soul, held 
no mortmain.t 

Henry VIII., however, on the eve of the Reformation, 
made an attempt to lay hands on these endowments. In 153 
it was enacted, under the auspices of this upright and con- 
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scientious king, that lands shall not be held in perpetual 
trust by any persons for religious purposes, and that any 
lands so devoted to such ] purposes should be confiscated to 
the Crown or ‘ercat lord.’ ‘The clouven foot was now openly 
displ iyed. MW That the : great lords disliked was, the perpetual 
appiucation of land to pious purposes. It inte wfered with their 
covetousness 3 it exe! ted their jealousy and envy to see lands 
lying by their own dedic nite (| to the service of religion. They 


cares ( not for compensation for loss of feudal services. The 


object was not comp snes but confiscation; and it was 
attained by this act completely for the future. It did not, 
however, affect existing endowments, any more than the ori- 
ginal laws of mortmain Aft cted lands already possessed by 
religious houses. To get hold of these, nothing short of open 
plunder and rapine would do; aud unhappily, for this the 
Crown was now ready and the country ripe; and what the 
“lords” and “very arcat men” had hankered after in the 
reien of Heiury Ll]. was now ivided among them by Henry 
VIII. The spotiating statutes of the Reformation were the 
first which took from the Chureh property she posses: ed. 

And now ¢oi t that policy of proscription and 
confiscation whieh Protestant law has carried on to the 
present day, and which is still working in the Court of 
be extended by means of mort- 


Chancery, and is sought to b 

main committees. tow it has been carried on since the 
Reformation we shall shew in our next Number, in an 
article “On Modern Robberies of Religion.” Our purpose 
has been in the present article to prove that the Pro- 


1 

testant plunderers of the Chureh, at and after that era of 
spoliation, cannot, as the very title of a “ mortmain” com- 
inittee assumes they can, plead any Catholic legislation as a 
precedent or authority for theirown. The mortmain laws did 
not deprive the Chureh of any land, nor prevent her from 
eequiring any. They were only passed to provide for coms 
sensation to the lords for loss of feudal services. And no 
aws had ever been passed is this country to prevent gifts of 
property for pious purposes ! 


} 
i 
} 
i 


before the Reformation. The 
report of the Mortmain Committee, in representing that there 
were such laws, Is a gross perversion of the truth, and shews 
a seeret consciousness on the part of the committee of the 
necessity for some palliation of the confiscating policy of Pro- 
testant leg islation as respect ts clits of land for pious purposes. 
The evidence of Sir F, Palerave and Mr. Burge in 1844 dis- 
tinetly proved what we now contend for, that the parliament 
of Ten land never legislated a: sa cifts for pious purposes 
until after the Re feematt 1. . Protestantism belongs the 
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shame of such legislation; and what a shame it is, and what 
the disgraceful character of this legislation has been, we pro- 
pose to shew in our next Number. 


W. EF. &F. 





THE WEDDING: A TALE OF THE TYROL, 


[The following tale, translated from the German, is a true story ; and 
the principal hero of it, Stephen Krismer, is, or very lately was, 
still alive. Our English readers must remember that in foreion 

countries the Curate is the parish priest; his assistant, if he has 

any, being called by different titles in different places, as Vieaire in 
Franee and Belgium, Aooperator in the Tyrol, &«. In order to 
understand the phrase “spiritual bride,” which occurs in the course 
of the narrative, it is necessary to observe that it is the custom in 
some parts of the Tyrol, that when a priest says his first Mass, he 
should choose some little girl from among the children of his ac- 
quaintance to assist at the eeremony. She kneels within the sanc- 
tuary, dressed in holiday attire, crowns the chalice with flowers, 
and, we believe, assists in other ways; during the rest of her life she 
is supposed to have a special claim on the kind offices of the priest, 
and is sometimes cailed his ** spiritual bride.’—Eb. R. | 


* Lona live the Holy Father!” cried Stephen Krismer, the 
curate of the little village of See in Tyrol, touching at the 
same time the glass of his friend and co-operator, who sat 
near him at the table, where they had just concluded their 
mid-day meal. Jana,” he added, “ fetch us each another 
elassful in honour of Carnival Sunday.” Jana, the sister and 
housekeeper of the curate, had just entered the room with 
a letter in her hand, which she laid before her brother. 
‘ Where does this letter come trom?” inquired he, as he 
took it up and examined it attentively, 

“ The smith has just now brought it from Lan dek,” she 
replied; and then taking up the empty flask from the table, 
she went to fill it anew in the cellar. 

« Surely,” said the curate, in a soliloquising tone, “ this 
is the miller of Brennbiihel’s writing. What can have hap- 
pened?” While he spoke he opened the letter, and began to 
read it aloud, interrupting himself every now and then to com- 
ment on its contents: 


‘Drarn Herr STEPHEN, 


“The gun has long been loaded, now it is about to be 
fired: (‘ What! is it possible that they are going to fight 
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again already ?’) I am unable any longer to approach my 
own fireside with my pipe, for the whole kitchen is full of 
women, tarts, and puddings. With the blessing of God, they 
will ke a happy couple. (‘ Ah, indeed, is this the case? M 
spiritual bride Hannah has another bridegroom!) On Car- 
nival Monday they are to be married. (On Carnival Mon- 
day! to-morrow! and I have had no invitation until now!’) 
It is true, dear Herr Stephen, that you have often promised 
Hannah that you would tie the holy knot, and pronounce over 
them the nuptial benediction, and the bride weeps much that 
this cannot be. (‘Cannot be! And wherefore? what is to 
prevent it?) Captain H , Whom you lately offended so 
much, when you were with the people of Arz at the skir- 
mish near the long bridge, is now quartered in the village inn 
close by; and he storms and swears that if you should chance 
to fall into his hands, he will send you in chains to Munich. 
Therefore, we entreat you to remain at home, and to remein- 
ber the bridal pair and all of us in your prayers. God be 
with you! Your old friend, 





JouN N&euRUERER, miller.” 


* That would be a fine story, indeed!” said the curate 
when he had finished reading; ‘* I not marry them! Only 
think, Jana,” he added, addressing his sister, who at that mo- 
ment came in and set the wine-flask on the table, ‘ only 
think, the miller of Brennbithel’s daughter Hannah is to be 
married to-morrow, and I shall not be there!” He threw the 
letter from him, and strode up and down the room in an a¢gi- 
tated manner. The housekeeper folded her arms, and gazed 
at her brother with some surprise. 

“© And wherefore cannot you be at the wedding 2” she de- 
manded. 

 Vexatious! provoking!” was tle only answer she could 
obtain from him. But suddenly his face bee ran to brighten ; 
he swallowed hastily a mouthful of wine, and looked towards 
the clock. 

© Just twelve o'clock,” he said aloud; * at half-past one I 
should be in Piams, at half- -past two in ~andek; there I can 
take a pony, if I find no other conveyance. At seven o ‘clock 
I shall be in Brennbiihel.” 

‘ But, Herr Curate,” interrupted the co- -operator, © be- 
think yourself of the risk you run in this expedition.” 

«Are you also childish 2” replied Herr Stephen laughing, 
us he hastened out of the room and weut upstairs to his 
chamber. 

The good kind-hearted Jana was not a little terrified by the 
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words which the co-operator had uttered, who now taking up 
the letter read it aloud to her, while she listened with anxiety. 
When he had finished, they both agreed that the journey 
was certainly a dangerous one, and they resolved to do all 
they could to dissuade him from attempting it. Jana, already 
trembling in every limb, went upstairs with a beating heart 
to seek Herr Stephen. He had in the meauwhile taken off 
his robe, put on his new velvet waistcoat, then his well-kept 
primizrock* of fine blue cloth, and finally his smooth grey 
cloak over all. As his sister entered, he was just taking the 
money-bag from the cupboard, and putting a few dollars and 
zwanzigers into his pocket. Poor Jana stood motionless before 
him, gazing at him in mute terror, while the tears rolled from 
her eyes; but it was not till he stretched out his hand to 
reach down from the peg on which it hung his wide felt hat 
with silk tassels, that she threw herself into his arms and 
eried, ** For God’s sake, brother! for God’s sake, do not 
go!” 

At the same moment the co-opcrator also cntered the 
room, and said, ** Herr Curate, remain here, and give up 
this journey.” 

The good curate, thus pressed on both sides, twirled his 
hat round and round in his hand, and smiled as he replied, 
You foolish people, do not hinder me. I have little time 
to waste, without this.” 

‘| beg you, in God’s name, to remain,” cried poor Jana, 
sobbing aloud, as she covered her face with her apron, ‘Then 
the co-operator continued his remonstrance : 

“ You expose yourself unnecessarily to an evident danger,” 
said he seriously. 

‘ Where is the danger?” answered the good curate; ‘ was 
not an amnesty guaranteed to us? Who has any right to lay 
hands on me, or eyen to threaten me? I have given my pro- 
mise to my spiritual bride that I would marry them, and I see 
no real hindrance to prevent me from keeping my promise.” 

« But,” persisted the co-operator, “ the bride herself, as 
well as her parents, wish you to remain at home under these 
circumstances. ” 

* Because they are too anxious,” replied Herr Stephen. 
“Tf I do not appear, a cloud will hang over all the festivities ; 
a feeling of oppression and restraint will come upon them, and 
they will say one to another, It is a shame that we cannot 
even celebrate a wedding as we wish. Don’t you see that the 
bride will not be able to restrain her tears? She will sit by 
the bridegroom with a sad countenance, and no one will be 

* The coat worn by a priest on the day that he says his first Mass. 
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entirely serene and cheerful at heart. It is the will of God 
that nuptial festivities should be observed with joy; and as 
Christ was pleased to ennoble the wedding in Cana of Galilee 
by his presence, so will I, as a servant and messenger of the 
Lord, be present at and enliven in a Christian manner this 
marriage at Brennbiihel. It may even happen that I may be 
able in this way to put an end to the unjust threats of that 
Bavarian braggart.” 

“ But look at poor Jana,” answered the co-operator ; 
“surely you should consider your own sister more than your 
spiritual bride; and even if all ends happily, you will yet 
meanwhile cause her much anxiety on your account, which 
you could so easily spare her.” 

At these words Jana began to weep still more vehemently, 
Then Herr Stephen put on a serious look, and spoke with 
more energy than before. 

“ Dear sister,” said he, ** do not follow your own opinion 
merely, but believe my words; I apprehend no danger from 
this affair. I do not undertake the journey for idle amuse 
ment, but to fulfil my promise, and for an end which God will 
certainly approve. Of this [ am assured by the peace and 
joy of my heart, and this inward voice has never yet betrayed 
me. I will leave the key of the money-box here on the 
bench, and the day after to-morrow, with the help of the 
Lord, I will be here again. Herr Co-operator, I need not 
remind you to watch over our flock during my absence, and 
now—farewell.” 

He already had his breviary under his arm, and his Spa- 
nish cane with its ivory top in his hand; and, sprinkling him- 
self and the two others with holy water, he put on his hat and 
departed. The co-operator and the housekeeper followed 
him slowly to the door, and gazed after him in silence until 
lie was out of sight. 

As soon as Herr Stephen had left behind him the few 
houses which formed the little village of See, he put his stick 
under his arm, made the sign of the cross, and began to repeat 
the Psalms, looking in his book from time to time. Notwith- 
standing this occupation, he walked at a tolerably quick pace 
along the rough path through the valley, only interrupting 
his devotions for a few moments at the dangerous parts of the 
descent, and then immediately resuming them. ‘To be brief, 
in two hours he reached the little village of Piams, and per- 
ecived with pleasure, as he approached the principal inn, that 
a handsome double-seated sledge was standing at the door, the 
pole of which was turned in the direction of Landek. He stood 
still, and supporting himself on his stick patiently awaited the 
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arrival of the ostler, who was in the act of leading out the 
noble-looking fiery steed. 

“ Quirin,” demanded Herr Stephen of the man, * who 
owns this sledge ?” 

“ God greet you, Herr Curate,” replied the ostler, “ it be- 
longs to an officer.” 

“To an officer?” said Herr Stephen musingly ; and then 
added, ** does he travel alone ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Quirin, * he does; but this is all I know 
o him.” 

During this exchange of words, a stately officer walked out 
of the inn-door, stroked his moustaches, which gave him a 
truly martial appearance, and lighted his pipe. ‘The clergy- 
man looked up at him with a deliberating countenance, but it 
was not till the horse was put to the carriage, and the officer 
had descended tlie steps of the inn, and let fall the trinkgeld 
into the ostler’s hands, that the good Herr Stephen drew near 
him, and said rather hesitatingly, 

“ With your permission, Herr Captain. It is certainly 
very rude of me, but I must be in Imst to-day, and the 
road’? — 

* Ah, [ understand your reverence,” replied the officer 
courteously; ‘* with much pleasure. ‘Take your seat. I am 
going that way also.” 

Herr Stephen, who was a slight active little man, swung 
lumself lightly into the sledge beside the officer, who now took 
the reins and whip; and with ‘ Alloh! Braun, Alloh!” they 
flew off at a good speed. 

After a few minutes’ silence, the oflicer thus commenced 
the conversation: ‘ Your reverence is probably the Herr 
Priest of Imst ?” he said inguiringly. 

‘* No, Herr Captain,” replied the other smiling. 

** Gut you are of that country ?” continued the officer. 

“ My home is in the village of Karres, just above Brenn- 
buhel,” said the priest. 

** Ah, that is very good,” answered the officer; ‘‘ you 
can then go with me as far as Brennbuhel.” 

* May God reward you for your kindness,” replied Herr 
Stephen. 

* Your confidence in a Bavarian officer,” said the other, 
“and your freedom from prejudice, which you manifest by 
thus openly driving with me through the villages, prove to 
me that you are not one of those narrow-minded and stubborn 
clergymen, who do little credit to their high office, and draw 
down no blessing upon the parishes committed to their care. 
Ixcuse me for expressing myself honestly, but it is a fact, 

VOL. X. GG 
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that the parsons of ‘Tyrol (let it be well understood, I do not 
mean the priests, but the parsons) have brought more fagots 
to this burning than any other class of society. Instead of 
peace, they have preached up hatred; inste ad of obedience 
rebellion. Many of them a leit the altar, and plaecd 
themselves at the head of factions; and their hands, which 
ought to be raised pure to heaven, have been stained with 
blood. If I were at the head of affairs, I should know well 
where and on whom to inflict punishments. Why are you 
silent ? do you disapprove cf what I am saying “ 

“ On the contrary, Hern ‘Captain,’ replied the good curate, 

[ think that your displeasure wr many priests of our 
count rv is quite natural. 

‘Not far from Piams,” continued the officcr with some 
gee s tn the refractory Patznaui, the ecclesiastical and 
tempore al authorities tolerate just such a wolf among the flock 
as | have been deseribing 

The curate rubbed he reddened checks and said, * You 


‘ 


mean, perhaps, Stephen Krismer of Sec.” 


The very same,” answered the oflicer. ‘* Do you know 
him intimately ?” 
* As well as I do myself,” replied iferr Stephen. 
Indecd!” said his companion; ‘* i have sworn to arrest 


him as soon as he falls into my hands. 

‘With your p ermission,” replied [err Stephen, speaking 
as compo sedly as he co: id, - “may I ask by what crime lie has 
excited your anger so much 2” 

‘Ts it possib te that you can ask such a question, when 


. . » * ? 1 } aa) . 
you know him so w ell 2” demanded the officer with some sur- 


prise; “ and you were probably curate of Karres before last 
1 rem . 4 ia 
November? “He st lened up the inhabitants of Arz to rise 


So aio sere j eatin : ea cia WA zs } 
acalnst the POVOTI TC tit. lie fa rove out the fanatical peopre 
— as ea Se ee ae pees me , , . 
aor ust Us, a@ainst dil Nii self, and ii@ pre} ared a murderous 


fire to } revent ny V acva ue yt sO tii at it Was i li cL impossibl e, 


Moreove I’, the parson behaved towards me with insolence and 
lnpertinenee in the transaction, and therefore his reward shall 
not ie forgotten.” 

"Po my Knowledge,” replied the curate, “ Stephen Kris- 
mers only perpose was to serve his fellow-countrymen as 
army chaplain, for which ofitce he proc ured Cpisco pal permis- 


rs jae D aes 4) — ere 
SLOn. As | Cc Fecurned In tj : VCO Mmiihiho of Nove iit vcr over the 


mountams to tis curacy, aiter the occurreiuces at linsbruck, 


Be are neta ’ ‘sy we ! » > 1}, rat ‘ { 

Chic rifke-sly Ot rs, tien collected at silZy st pped hil 3 and 
2 4 et ae — ; os , ae te 
instead of actine uy to his exhortations to maintain peaee, 
| 2 = " ca | , , 3 | : 2 yeu i : 
they insisted upon h ecommlng thetr conimander, ‘This he re- 
' . 7} fet? j PILI OO CMR? , 4 . 2 ‘ww . } 1 — * ? 
fused. They then nanamiicd thei arquebuss: Ss; and threatcued 
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to shoot him if he did not gratily them. ‘To save his life, and 


to prevent the murder of a priest, he accommodated himsclt 


to the necessity of the moment.” 

Of the moment,” said the oflicer scornfully © that Is 
hard to believe, when ‘only a few days later he did his best to 
kindle rebellion and war in the very place where he was sct 
up for the administration of Christian peace and loyalty. ‘thie 
madman went so far as to send mothers and daughto int 
the combat, and, as it is said, he even armed his owii s ster. 
Ilow can freedom be allowed to such a monster ? 


“ Dut, Heir Captain,” remonstrated the curate, “ th 
general aiilesty Asmar him.” 

‘* [te isa dangerous man,” replied the other; and tlic law ful 
authorities have a fullright, and indeed aix - positively obriged, 


to sce that he shall not have the power of doing any more 
mischief, New occasious are not wanted to justify my inter- 
ference. I have long called the attention of the colonel at 
Landek towards him. Not long ago we had information that 
he was endeavouring to call forth anew the pan of insurrec- 
tion, by means of preaching and conventicle discourses, and 
that he had even deposited arms in the consecrated church- 
vaults. Some of our officers went ito Schloss Wiesberg 
collect more particular information, Hear what chanced. ¢ 
that very day the parson had appointed a meeting with a 
neighbouring pricst for niutual confession at that same house, 
and he was even then in the parlour.” 

And did not the ofiicers take him prisoner?” asked th 
curate. 

As soon as he perecived the military at the door,” con- 
tinued the ofliccr, ‘he took the leather cap from the he d ot 
a shoemaker who was accidentally at work th: ere, coyercd his 
tonsure with it, flung off his coat, and, as the officers cntcrec, 
industriously bored at the leather with his awl, stoopiig row 
the while, so that his collar was not visible. Thus he had the 
enjoyment of bearing all the inquiries which were made con- 
cerning him, ‘ihis ancedote spread through the country ik 
Wildfire. After this warning, it was casy for the villain to 
convey away to surer hiding-places every thing that could 
betray lina. tte even had the boldness to appear before the 


landgcricht Gnagistrate) with eighteen of bis parishioners, Le 


o1ly 2 LO cleat aoe It yy the exterior forms of legality, but 
als sO to Vent lils alc rer by complaints of th, Cc pretended Ci lun i- 
nies on the part of the soldiers. In spite of all this, the wily 
fox shall not escape us. | have this very day been concert 

ing measures with the » major at Piams, which cannot fail of 


success,” 
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« But, Herr Captain,” replied the curate, “ I do not be- 
lieve Stephen Krismer will do any thing w iets deserves pun- 
ishment. The circumstances of the time must surely excuse 
his former behaviour, for it was the people who forced him to 
join them.” 

« Yos, truly,” answered the officer, “ the people resemble 
animals in their instincts; they soon understand who sympa- 
thises with them. And indeed no priests of any worth or 
learning joined the rebels, but only the uncivilised parsons, 
who are imbued with the same prejudices and passions as the 
mob. It is said that the insurrectionary proclamations were 
only sent to ecclesiastics of a secondary grade, who, being 
taken from among the people, are only raised above them by 
their consecration to the priesthood. And a worthy specimen 
of this class Stephen Krismer appears to be.” 

“ T quite agree with you,” replied the curate, “ that 
Stephen Krismer has no claim to be reckoned among the 
learned. He was nearly twenty years old when, by the kind 
assistance of the rich miller of Brennbiihel, he was enabled to 
commence his studies for holy orders, after having been em- 
ployed during the whole of his previous life in tending eoats 
and in manual labour. You have doubtless heard of lalken- 
steiner, the pious confessor of the nuns at Bruneck, who, in 
order to remedy the great want which then existed of addi- 
tional priests, introduced a new method of education, which 
made its appearance at the same time in England, and was 
afterwards, if I mistake not, called the Lancastrian system, 
by means of which the whole course of theology was gone 
through in two or three years. He had under him seventy or 
eighty students, and any clergyman who comes from that in- 
stitution is called in Tyrol a Falkensteiner. Stephen Krismer 
is one of these; he drinks from the spring rather than from 
the pitcher, he draws knowledge from God and from nature 
rather than from books and systems. It was because he was 
always more inclined to an active life than to solitary study, 
and also because he was not deficient in courage, that he be- 
came army chaplain; and having been once drawn in, as it 
were, by his clerical duties, to undertake the cause, it was but 
natural that the peasants should wish to employ him rather 
than any one else in their meditated enterprise.’ 

During this speech the captain had several times regarded 
his companion with a searching and suspicious look, and he 
now said scornfully, ‘* It seems to me that you are endeavour- 
ing to make an apology for Stephen Krismer, and to excuse 
all his misconduct and lawless behaviour. ” 

Here the good Herr Stephen laughed heartily as he re- 
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pled, “ TI assure you, Herr Captain, there is no one in this 
world whom I value less than Stephen Krismer.” 

At these words the officer, with an expression of joyful 
surprise on his countenance, turned towards him in a friendly 
manner, and shaking him warmly by the hand, exclaimed, 
“ I-xcellent, your reverence! I have no doubt also that you 
will agree with me and with all sensible people, in the convic- 
tion that the T'yrolese insurrection was no other than a crime 
and an execrable rebellion. Now what do you think ? Speak 
honestly, and I will not take offence.” 

‘Do you really wish me to speak honestly?” asked the 
curate. 

Without any hesitation,” replied the other; “ I give 
you my word of houour.” 

“ Why, then,” demanded Herr Stephen, “ do you con- 
sider the late resistance of the T'yrolese to be a criminal 
insurrection?” 

‘ Why ?” replied the captain ; “ because the subject owes 

obedience to his sovereign.” 
— © Tt is true,” said Herr Stephen, ‘* that at the peace of 
Presburg the Emperor Francis issued his commands that we 
should become Bavarian subjects, but with our ancient con- 
stitution, and with the liberties and established rights which 
we inherited from our forefathers. ‘The King of Bavaria pro- 
mised not to alter a single iota of our coustitution, and above 
all to protect religion. But how has he kept his oath? We 
all know what happened. The bishops were banished from 
their dioceses; the most pious and learned priests were impri- 
soned ; our ritual torn from the hands of the Church and de- 
stroyed; our states were done away with; our young jen 
stolen away from their homes, to the ruin of body and soul ; 
all established order was overturned, and Tyrol degeucrated 
into a mere Bavarian province, destitute of privileges, and cp- 
pressed on all sides.” 

“ Oh ho!” cried the Bavarian officer; ,‘‘ these are your 
sentiments, are they ? But never mind, go on without fear.” 

The Emperor Francis,’ continued Ilerr Stephen, “ gave 
us up to Bavaria under certain conditions. Can the commands 
of our rightful lord still remain valid when those conditions 
have been utterly disregarded ? No! and the Emperor Francis 
himself has called to us. ‘The King of Bavaria has not kept 
the conditions of the contract, and therefore the contract is 
dissolved; we are loosed from our duty to Bavaria, and we 
once again belong to the Imperial house, as we have done for 
five centuries and a half. ‘The Tyrolese have revolted in a 
spirit of loyalty, not of faithlessness.” 
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" Re verend sir,” returned the officer seriously, ‘* I did not 


expect to hear such principles from your lips. You Tyrolese 
indeed a fanatical and blinded people. The burning of 
y or huts and villages once has not been sullicient, I perceive, 


move the darkness from your eyes. Can you not under- 

t that when thrones rest upon a dead letter, they are 
nicie unsteady than chaff before the wind. When a govern- 
ment euides the rudder with fettered hands, the ship of the 
tate is dashed to pieces, and its rulers perish with it. When 
subjcets preseribe laws to the ruler, how shall he govern 
them? ds ne to be the servant, and they his mas sters ? No, 
by my: sword | he added fiercely, tearing his bright blade half 
vy out of the seabbard, and then thrusting it violently back 
ain, “such an infringement of the nghts of majesty, such a 
chaotie confusion of all natural order, shall never be borne, as 


‘ove as true and gallant soldiers surround their monarch.” 
‘ But only consider the consequences,” replicd the priest. 
\, ben the holiest conditions of the most solemn contracts 


ircaties of peace are trodden under foot; when the rights 

tects sare No longer respected ; and a 

We give you better for worse,” interrupted the captain, 

he ncntly, “and you call it an encroachment on your rights, 

siil you Tyrolese be as immovable as your mountains ? 

il you never accommod ite yourselves to the times? Will 

you not advance with the age? Will you for ever be a lame 

member, or a vila propria to the organism of the state? 
Answer me this, reverend sir.’ 

” Her i - Captain, ” replied the curate earnestly, “I do not 
wish to enter into a learncd discussion whether the present 
represcitation of the people or an established parliament 1s 
most desirable; nor whether, in secular matters, the new or 
old systein is the best; this [ cannot decide: but my heart 
(ois me that much which Bavaria inflicts upon us is crying to 
Hicaven for vengeance ; and that the Emperor Francis is justi- 

n declaring his former cession of ‘Lyrol invalid, after so 
sross a violation of the stipulations then made, is evident to 
ny sunple understanding: and if you, Herr Captain, were a 
ty: oles I feel convineed that you would be one of the most 

nt itendons of our country.” 

‘* Your opinion, reverend sir, is very flattering,” returned 
(ie captain courteously. 

Do not be offended,” continued Herr Stephen, ‘with 
niy view of the subject. It is iny candid opinion, and I ean- 

t think otherwise. You have permitted me to speak frankly 
to you in — 





ses 


“You need not fear,” said te officer. “ But tel m:, how 
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could you, entertaining such sentiments, speak with disappro- 
bation of Stephen Krismer? Perhaps you only wish to take 
the part of the people, while you justly blame those priests 
who, leaving the pure atmosphere of their heavenly calling, 
sink down in the mire of such worldly affairs, and even mix 
themselves up in political quarrels. Have I guessed rightly 2” 

‘You must pardon me, Herr Captain,” replied the priest. 
“ Holy Church, it is true, entirely forbids the priest to carry 
arms himself, or to shed blood. But as the priest is required 
by his holy office to encourage his people to the performance 
of all their duties, so is he bound to fulfil this obligation in 
regard to their allegiance towards their fatherland and their 
m onareh ; and were he silent on this subject, it would be a 
grievous omission in his priestly labours. And when duty 
leads the peaceable inhabitants to murderous combats, and 
calls upon them for the sacrifice of their lives and property, 
shall a conscientious priest at such a moment grow dumb? 
or dares he desert his own in the hour of danger? Must he 
not then more than ever stimulate, streng then, and animate 
them? Shall he not, where it is possib! e, share with an 
fatigues and dangers, assist the wounded and dying, and ad- 
minister the consolations of religion on the field of battle and 
in the hospital ?” 

Without a doubt,” replied the o flicer, when the cause 
is ajust one, and duty cle: ir as the day. 

“ Their duty was never doubtful to the Tyrolese,” replied 
tlie curate with emphasis. 

‘ Allowing this to be true,” returned the officer, ‘ there 
must be some other reason, thes 1, Which makes you bear a 
crudge against Stephen Krismer. Is he quarrelsome in his 
private life as well as in his public ?” 

‘ ] must beg you not to press me any further on this sub- 
ject,” said the curate. 

* Well, well,” answered the other, “if I can at any time 
take your part against him, I am at your service: we shall be 
near nel: ehbours ; 1 my quarters are at the Gasthaus in brenn- 
buhel.” 

« T have nothing to fear from Stephen Krismer,” replied 
the curate; “ but T own that another enemy causes me great 
uneasiness, although Iam innocent. He dwells in Brennbii- 
hel, and may perhaps insult me this very day; in which case I 
beg for your protection.” 

“ Tere is my hand,” replied the other warmly ; ‘f whoever 
he may be, I will chastise him. Though we differ in opinion, 
I cannot mistake your principles, and I honour the openness 


with which you have spoken.” 
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During this conversation the sledge had been rapidly tra- 
versing the 1 valley, and leaving behind one village after ano- 
ther, had now arrived at the Milser Hope, from whence the 
little village of Brennbiithel could be discerned in the depth 
below at the foot of the mountain. The approaching wedding 
of the miller’s daughter was now spoken of, and before long 
they drove by the miller’s house; and the horse, shaking his 
harness, stood before the inn-door. 

The captain’s servant hastened to meet them; and the 
curate, slipping a half-krone into his hand, much to his sur- 
prise, thanked the captain for his courtesy in a simple and 
friendly manner. ‘The hostess, who was a daughter of the 
miller’s, came out to receive the euests, and turned pale with 
fright when she saw Herr Stephen so close to his greatest 
enemy: she anxiously peeped under his cloak to see if his 
arms were bound; but no chains were visible. The curate 
took an early opportunity to impress upon her that she must 
on no account allow any one to address him by his name ; and 
seating himself down to a glass of wine in company with his 
fellow-traveller, they carried on an easy and friendly conver- 
sation, 

Great confusion meanwhile pervaded the miller’s house. 
His son had chanced to see the Herr Curate drive by at the 
captain’s side. He immediately rushed into the room where 
the bride and her two sisters were arranging the dresses and 
garlands for the approaching festivity, and screamed out, 
Terr Stephen is taken prisoner! ‘The captain has just 
brought him in!” The poor maidens stood aghast. The 
garlands and dresses fell to the ground; they wrung their 
hands, and with loud laments hastened to tell the dreadful 
news to their mother; and from her they went to their father, 
who had locked himself up in the little empty kitchen in the 
upper floor, and was busily engaged in the forbidden employ- 
ment of casting bullets, which brought certain death to every 
living thing at which they were aimed by the miller’s skilful 
hand, ‘The three maidens knocked with mournful clamour at 
the door, but received no answer. They could only hear the 
C) rackling of the fire, and now and then a murmuring sound as 
the old man repeated over the magic sentence. In vain did 
they endeavour to make themselves heard. ‘ The Herr Ste- 
phen has been brought hither in chains.” No answer. At 
last, after much entreaty and loud knocking, the door was 
unlocked; and the stout old man came forth, holding in one 
hand twelve newly-cast bullets, and in the other the bullet- 
mould and his little book of the planets. He grected his 
daughters with a harsh rebuke; but when lie heard the strange 
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intelligence he shook his head doubtfully, and said hastily and 
with warmth, ‘“ My bullets, then, were not made by chance.” 
But when his anger had subsided a little, he and his wife and 
his well-grown sons deliberated what was best to be done. 
He dressed himself in his holiday coat, with the intention of 
going to the inn himself, and in case of necessity remon- 
strating with the Herr Captain. 

He opened the house-door, and Stephen Krismer 
walked in! A shout of joy overpowered the curate’s warm 
ereeting ; and by the earnest demands of his friends as to how 
he had obtained his free dom, he quickly perceived the mistake 
under which they laboured, and immediately explained the 
whole adventure to them. After a short conversation he re- 
quested the miller to invite the captain to dine with them on 
the morrow, that so the joke might conclude. 

* Herr Stephen, Herr Stephen,” replied the miller, ‘* you 
are a bold man to remain here!” and he laughed until his 
sides shook. He accompanied the curate to the captain’s 
apartment, and gave him an agreeable surprise by inviting 
him to the wedding-feast. Of his own accord the captain offered 
them the use of the cannons, that nothing might be wanting 
to celebrate the festivity with suitable grandeur, 

The religious ceremony took place in the festively-adorned 
chapel, in presence of a crowd of curious sight- loving people. 
The Herr Stephen married them, his countenance beaming 
with joy. At the festive repast the clergyman was seated on 
the right hand, and the soldier on the left of the bridal pair. 
The priest was extremely lively. ‘Toasts went round; the 
cannons sent forth their loudest report. ‘The captain rose 
from his seat, and holding his full glass towards his fellow- 
traveller, cried out, ‘* The Herr Curate of Karres! Vivat!” 
Stephen Krismer smiled. ‘The guests had, it is true, been 
well instructed that the curate was net known to the officer; 
but for all that they were taken by surprise, and looked at 
each other with much alarm. 

* Are you not, then, the curate of Karres?” demanded the 
officer. 

The curate rose from his chair, stood boldly upright, and 
holding his glass on high, replied, “ It is true that I was 
born at Karres; but I am the curate, not of Karres, but — 
of See in Patznaun. Stephen Krismer drinks to the prospe- 
rity of the Herr Captain! Vivat!” 

The captain remained standing as if he were petrified; at 
last he let his glass gradually sink upon the table, and ex- 
claimed, ‘* So cunning a rogue | never before met with in all 


my life,” 
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Krismer now whispered a word in the bride’s ear. She 
blushed, and taking up the glass with a trembling hand, said: 
“ tforr Captain, the bride begs a pardon for the Herr Stephen.” 

The soldier gently touched her elass with his own; and 
winle the bride “sipped the wine, he answered, “ Who can 
deny any thing to the amiable bride?” and raising the glass 
on high, cried out, ** Pardon a: nd reconciliation.’ > 'Then he 
struc k it against the clereyman’s glass until it echoed again ; 
aud the whole company arose with the unanimous ery, * Long 
live the Herr Captain ‘and the Herr Stephen!” 

“In case of need | should have claimed your promised 
protection,” said the priest smiling to the of flicer , as he seated 
himself, and reached behind the back of the bride in order to 
»inch his ear. 

During all this bustle it was hardly perceived that a maiden 
iit any thing but bridal attire had been forcibly dragged into 
tiie room by one of the miller’s daughters. This was Jana, 
the curate’s sister. What dost thou here? How camest 
thou hither?” asked the priest, with some astonishment. The 
miller’s daughter now related that poor Jana had been driven 
by anxiety to leave her home in Patznaun, and come all the 
way to Brennbithel. She was forced to take a seat and join 
in the festivities. 

‘ihe captain looked at her steadfastly, and then exclaimed, 
“So! The very same maiden who a short time avo so coura- 
rcously fired at our pe eople in the Patznaun valley ! “ 

“The very same,” answered the old miller, w ithaw ageish 
lau an and lifting up hi s glass he eried, ‘* With your permis- 
sion, Herr Captain. Lone live the callant defenders of See 
The toast was received with boisterous clamour, and even the 
eaptain clapped applause. The old man suddenly recollected 
nimeett his countenance assumed a serious alr, and giving 
with both hands a sigh for silence, he thus spoke, addressing 
hit a to the officer: “ As you, Herr Captain, have to- day 
be en reconciled to Llerr Steph ‘n, and sit at our table in a 
ti 
th) 


rT~ 


endly way, so shall all the ‘T'yrolese and Bavarians extend 

-ir hands to each other.” © Bravo!” cried the officer, and 
immediately stretched out his hand over the table. The old 
wan shook it with right good will, and continued: ‘ Those 
German princes who have bound themselves to serve Napo- 
— appear to me to resemble Doctor Faustus, who bound 
hin nse if to the Evil One.” ‘The soldier placed his forefinger 
on his mouth in token of caution; but he could not mistrust 
the bright gladness of the German countenance. ‘* Do not 
bo afraid, Herr Captain; in such matters our people are as 
cisereet as a confessor. Yes, I will speak it out roundly: 
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Bonaparte is Antichrist. In the 11th verse of the 9th chap- 
ter oi the Apocalypse his name is to be found, Apollyon or 
the ccstroyer. Therefore shall all break free from him, ‘l'y- 
rolese and Bavarian, Austrian and Prussian.” At this the 
capiain flung himself half over the t table, and held a napkin 
upon the mouth of the eestatic orator, Who still continued 
speaking, but in a broken and unintelligible voice, when the 
side coor of the apartment most opportunely flew open, and 
the tausicians of Imster were admitted, drowning all other 
sounds by their own joyous melodies. 








Revicws, 


Unele Tom's Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. London, H. G. Bolin. 
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Wa cannot pretend to say how many editions of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin have been already published. A recent number of 
The Publishers’ Circular shewed wine separate editions, by 
ciflerent publishers, that had appeared within the prece¢ ding 
fortnight. One of these editions was announced as the ninety- ‘} 
fifth thousand, another as the thirtieth, another as the twenty- 
fifth, and so forth. Jf you go into a bookseller’s shop and 
ask for a copy of the book, you are immediately presented 
with ten or twelve copies from which to make your selection. 
There is the handsomely bound and illustrated half-guinea 
volume for the drawing-room, and the mean-looking SIXpel nny 
voluine for the pocket, and there is every variety of inter- 
mcdiate size, price, and quality. As it was necessary, how- 
ever, to name some particular edition at the head of our 
article, we have selected Mr. Bolin’s, not as being absolutely 
the best, but as presenting a sort of middle term, neither 
drawing too largely upon the pocxet nor trying too severely 
our cyes. 

The extraordinary success of this work is to be attributed 
partly to the subject, partly to the writer. Where even an 
inferior artist might have prospered, Mrs. Stowe has achieved 
atriumph. She “has brought endowments to her task which 
would have made a barren theme interesting, and she has em- 
ploy ed them on a theme which no want of talent could have 
made insipid, She has thrown her whole heart into an appeal 
: which, in some quarter of every heart, she was sure of a 

response. She has employed great powers of eloquence, 
imagination, pathos, and satire on a subject which to a large 
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portion of our transatlantic brethren is a question of life and 
death; and she has enlisted them on that side on which all 
English readers were already biassed. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the book should be 
read with such avidity both in England and America. We 
could wish, however, that the authoress would have allowed 
us to value it for what it is, ana had not perpetually insisted on 
our employing it for a purpose to which it is entirely unsuited, 
aud which it utterly fails to accomplish. If we were per- 
mitted to consider the work apart from its avowed object and 
probable effects, our task in reviewing it would be infinitely 
mare acreeable. But this must not be. ‘The story comes 
before us as an attack upon slavery, on account of the horrors 
inherent in and ne cessary to the system; but perh: ape the un- 
fitness of a work of fiction as an Instrument of religious or 
political propagandism Was never more strikingly exemplified. 
The method of attack is simply this. The authoress presents 
us with very lively sketches of a certain number of slaves, 
slave-dealers, slave-catchers, and slaye-holders; but unfortr- 
nately there is no voucher for the existence of tlie originals 
any where out of her own imagination, and the same must be 
said of her incidents, anecdotes, sentiments, and conversations. 
‘The authoress herself, it is true, declares that her facts are 
authentic and her characters drawn from the life; but whilst 
these statements are not endorsed by any historical docuincuts 
or independent witnesses, they are of course liable to doubt 
and contradiction, and this is What they have actually met 
with. Indeed, it is a peculiarity of this style of literature, 
that it is equally available for attack and for defence. ‘The 
world of fiction Is a wide domain, that allows of no exclusive 
appropriation, Mrs. Stowe has painted the crueltics and 
sufferings of slavery. ‘She has been followed by more than 
one fair American who have painted its beauties and bless- 
ings. Indeed, in some of these productions we have seen the 
slave’s lot depicted in such glowing and attractive hues, that 
we almost wondered at the inconsistency of the artist tin con- 
tinuing to prefer the hardships of freedom to the bliss of 
bondage. 

But, independently of the truthfulness or exaggeration of 
Mrs. Stowe’s description, it is evident that there Is no Institu- 
tion whatever which gives one human being any power over 
another against which her method of dealing “with slavery 
might not ‘be employed. ‘The relations of husband and wife, 
of parent and child, have been the subject of a thousand tales. 
smey have been painted i in their most engaging and in their 
most repulsive forms. How easy would it ‘be for a writer as 
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gifted as the one before us to compose a romance filled with 
atrocious instances of the abuse of a husband’s or a father’s 
power? Most shocking instances continually do occur ; but in 
the case of marriage or the family, how do we treat the areument 
which urges the abolition of the institution, because the power 
abused is inherent in it, and affords both the occasion and the 
means of wrong? It is precisely against marriage, the corner- 
stone of civil society, that this argument has been most vigor- 

ously pushed; and we have at the present day a whole school 
of writers who found upon the miseries and abuses of which 
marriage may be made the instrument an earnest and clamor- 
ous demand for its abolition. Happily, however, it is quite 
possible to expose and correct abuses without eoing to these 
lengths. The abominations of ** Dotheboys Hall” were chas- 
tised, without any suggestion that all places of education should 
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be closed ; Mrs. Brownrige and many a domestic tyrant have + 
been punished, without any agitation for the abolition of ap- 4 
prenticeship; excessive floggings in the army and navy have i 
been restrained, without its being found necessary that the ti 
country gue renounce its defences ; and many Michael + 
Armstrongs are earning wages in Lancashire factories, al- E| 
though the har dships to which they were formerly exposed Fi 
were so great as to call for the interference of the legislature. 4 

It is scarcely necessary that we should say that we are | 


no adyocates of slavery. In accordance with all Catholic 
teachers, we hold it to be an evil, a very great evil, and like all 
other ev ils, a consequence of the fall of man. It is a scourge 
to punish the sins of our race. Its alleviation and abolition 
are worthy obje cts of the prayers and efforts of all mankind. 

But slavery is not an evil simply and unmitigatedly, like infan- 
ticide or human sacrifices, the mere abolition of which would 
be in itselfa good. It is a relative evil, and in every step 
towards its abolition the existing results of the past and the 
probable fruits of the future must be taken into account with 
present circumstances, lest instead of remedying we only ag- 
eravate the disorder. As far as we can judge, the present 
abolition of slavery in the southern states of America would 
be a greater evil than its continuance; and our objection to 
books like the one under consideration, as well as to the use 
that is being made of it, and the whole conduct of the aboli- 
tionist party in general, is this, that they are injuring the cause 
they wish to serve, and that by their means the sympathies of 
the good are misdirected, and their attention diverted from 
the true bearings of the case, and the only true source of 
remedy. ‘The emancipation of the slave must, after all, pro- 
ceed from his master; and before this’ can happen, the slave 
must to some extent be qualified for freedom. But in this 
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process, too, the co-operation of the master is indispensable, 

For this reason it is, and not for the sake of exposing a mere 
logical inconsequence, that we insist upon a capital error of 
Mrs. Stowe’s book; she confounds slavery itself with a parti- 
cular form of slavery, the institution itself with its worst 
abuses. As a matt a of fact, the only essential condition of 
slavery is the master’s right to the use of lis slave’s labour ; 
and not one of the evils so vividly depicted in the history of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin is necessary to the exercise of this right. 
Slavery has existed under circumstances of very varied hard- 
ship, and the s system described by Mrs, Stowe is a very avera- 
vated form of the evil. Now the worse the form of sla ery, 

the more gradual must be the progress to freedom. To effect 

the emancipation of the slave at once would be neither possible 
nor desirable. Ele must be led to freedom threugh milder and 
ever milder forms of servitude, till the transition from one 
state to another becomes practicable and safe. Mis. Stowe 
insists upon the rights of the slave that are violated; it would 
have been wiser, and more useful, and more in ‘weed ony with 
the history of Christianity, to have insisted upon the duties of 
the master that are neglected. 

The exhortations at the end of some of St. Paul's Epistles 
were addressed to a state of society in which slavery existed 
under quite as ageravated a form—or, rather, under a still 
more aggravated form than any thing which ean be found at 
the pre sent dav in the southern states of America, Under 
the old Roman law it was expressly declared that the slave 
was non tam vilis quam nillus ; in every thing that concerned 
civil rights he was to be tre: tad as though he had no existence; 
every thing is lawful from a master to his slave, in serrum nil 
domino non licet, was the o1 aly idea on the sut bject familiar to 
the heathen philosopher; they are the very words of the sober 
Seneca. Cato, - whom it is recorded that he sometimes 
allowed his wife to nourish at her own bhosem the children of 
her slaves, and who was certainly therefore not more inhuman 
than his neighbours, wrote a book de re rustied, and in one 


chapter of this work he discusses the proper mode of treating 
those animals employed upon the farm that might happen to 
be sick, worn out by old age, and no longer fit for work, such 
as COWS, hors ses, and mg ie. foo, puts languave into 


the mouths of some of his slaves which gives us a frightful 
picture of what some of their class were accustomed to receive 
at the hands of their masters: 


* Stimulos, laminas, crucesque, compedesque, 
Nervos, catenas, carceres, numellas, pedicas, bolas, 
Tortoresque acerrimos, ¢: er nostri tergi, 


Qui swpe ante in nostras scapulas cicatrices indidcrunt.’ 
Asin. act ill. sc. 2. 
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We need not dwell upon the horrible tale of Pollio, the 
elegant and refined patron of literature and the fine arts, order- 
ing one of his slaves to be thrown as food to his fish because 
he had chanced to break a precious vase; nor upon the more 
wholesale massacres of this unhappy class by wild beasts or by 
one another for the amusement of the Roman people : it is 
certain that the most superficial acquaintance with ancient 
history or literature is sufficient to supply us with facts and 
opinions upon this subject quite beyond any thing that has 

been described or imagined by Mrs. Stowe. How, then, did 
the first preachers of Christianity deal with this gigantic evil? 
What language did they address to the unhappy slaves, an | 
what to the masters? Did they bid the one class to vindi- 
cate their rights, and the other to abandon their property ? 


‘‘Slaves,”* says St. Peter, “be — to your masters with 

all fear, ‘not only to the exe ol and centle, but also to the fro- 

ward.” Slaves, be obedient to the m that are your lords a 

cording to the flesh,” says St. Paul, “with fear ond aeahiius. : 


in the sim plicity of your heart, as to Christe” And acain : 
‘As many as are slaves under the yoke, let them count their 
masters worthy of all honour; and let not those that have 
believing n iasters de my e them because they are brethren, but 
serve them the rather;” and much more to the same purpose 
And to the masters they said, * Know that the Lord both of 
you and of your slaves is in ‘a ‘aven, and there is no respect o! 
persons with Him ;” “ Masters, do to your slaves that which 
s just and equal, knowing that you also have a master in 
heiven,” Xe, &e, 
The history of the Catholic Ch urch in its determined and 
successful strugele again: t slavery isa beautiful and instructive 
study, which, for the slave’s sake, we regret to see so little 
attended to. The recognition of the moral and religious 
equality of the bond and free , of the sanctity of marriage, anc 
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of the ties of family, were not waited for by the Church as i 
the fruits of emancipation, they were enforced by her as iH 
necessary preparations for it. She respected the legal rights + 
of the master, whilst she constrained him to the performance f 
of his dutics. By her powerful action on the minds and hearts 
of her childre 1 she taught obedience to the slave and kindness i 
to the master; and having once established their fellowship in Vf 


~ 


Christian charity, was enabled to unite them in the fellowship 
of social aid political freedom. Unfortunately, the modern 
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* Our English translation has “ servants ;"’ but we must not forget that tle 
persons addressed were truly dodAa, as they are called in the original Greek. 
They were not persons who had entered into a voluntary agreement to serve a 
master for hire ; they were slaves. 
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friends of emancipation adopt a different line. To stimulate 
the exasperation alyeady existing between the north and south, 
to place the slaveholders on their defence against hostile at- 
tacks upon their property and legal rights, to advocate the 
cause of the slave by untenable arguments and inflammatory 
appeals, and to employ threats and denunciations against the 
master, Instead of available suggestions and assistance in his 
difficulties, is, to our mind, a fatal error, from which no party 
can reap any thing but disaster. 

But it is time that we should turn to the work itself which 
has given rise to these remarks. 

‘Lhe story opens ina manner well calculated to excite at 
once the strongest feelings of indignation against the particu- 
lar feature of slavery which seems to be the main object ‘of 
Mrs. Stowe’s pointed and vigorous reprobation. The separa- 
tion of fathers from their wives and families, of mothers from 
their infant children, is a topic which can never fail to move. 
We must not forget, indeed, that under our own boasted 
institutions there is no immunity against these heart-rending 
afflictions. Poverty is a tyrant whose behests are as impera- 
tive as the command of the slaveholder, though the means by 
which he enforces them are different. Starvation is the instru- 
ment of his sway, and it is quite as efficient as the forms o 
law or the lash of the driver. ‘The difference, however, be- 
tween the consequences of poverty and those of the traffic in 
human beings, as described by Mrs. Stowe, is too marked to 
require explanation. Here, at least, may be agreement. 
Every one will join in an indignant protest against the con- 
tinuance of these inhuman cruelties. But surely it is not 
only an error in reasoning, but a betrayal of the cause of 
humanity, to represent them as inherent in the institution of 
slavery, and not in their true light, as abuses of the system, 
the more inexcusable and detestable because they might at 
once be remedied by special and direct legislation. 

In the first chapter of the book Mr. Shelby is represented 
as compelled by pecuniary diflicultics to sell to a slave-dealer 
of the name of Haley, not only his best and most valued ser- 
vant, who is no other than Uncle Tom himself, but the four- 
year-old child of a beautiful quadroon, Eliza, the indulged 
and grateful favourite of Mrs. Shelby; and upon this event 
the whole narrative depends) We may as well warn the 
reader, however, of a defect in the book, which will mate- 
rially lessen his enjoyment of its beauties. Nothing can be 
more inartificial than the construction of the plot, or more 
arbitrary than the connexion between its parts. There are 
two perfectly distinct series of adventures arising out of this 
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double sale. ‘The history of Eliza, of her child, and husband, 
is as material to the book as that of Uncle Tom. But the 
two narratives have no interdependence; and the frequency 
and suddenness of the transitions from one to the other confuses 
the mind, and 1 Impatrs the dramatic completeness of the tale. 

We will give our readers a brief sketch of the two tales, 
and then lay “before them a few of the more striking passages. 
Iliza’s husband, a handsome mulatto of the name of George, 
is the property of another master. He had been hired by a 
benevolent individual named Wilson, and had distinguished 
himself for his genius in mechanical improvem ents. His 
master, from sheer malignity, recalls him, flogs him for no fault, 
oppresses him for no purpose but to degrade him, and orders 
him to live with another woman as his wife, or to be sold 
‘down the river.” But the limits of endurance had been 
passed; George is driven to desperation, and becomes a run- 
away slave. His stolen parting from his wife occurs on the 
very day on which Itliza accidentally learns her child’s im- 
pending fate, from overhearing a conversation between Mr. 
and Mrs. Shelby. Two of her children have been already 
taken from her by death; her husband is a fugitive and an 
outcast ; her little Harry, her last and only hope, is now about 
to be torn from her. le the agony of a mother’s woe she 
seizes the child in her arms, and flies by midnight from the 
house. Her flight, and the pursuit by Haley ; her desperate 
leap across the river and “ great cakes of floating ice; the 
kitidness with which she is received; her residence among the 
friendly Quakers till her reunion with her husband ; and their 
final escape into Canada, whence they purport to migrate to 
the free republic of Liberia,—aflord full scope for the talents 
of the authoress in many passages of great power and beauty. 

Meanwhile Uncle Tom, separated from his children and 
wife (Aunt Chloe is a cook of considerable attainments, but 
not otherwise interesting), is manacled, and conveyed away by 
the slave-dealer. Harrowing incidents of cruelty and suffering 
are narrated during the journey; but to Tom the event is for- 
tunate. On the steamboat he saves the life of a fair child, the 
daughter of a young and wealthy southern called St. C lare, 
He is purchased by the grateful father; and his = 
under a generous and indulgent master might make many 
poor white man envy him his lot. But the stroke of a we Ag 
knife, on the very day on which the papers for his liberation 
had been drawn, but not executed, hurries his benefactor to 
the grave ; and Tom is thrown, by order of the widow, upon 
the slave-market, where of course it is, humanly speaking, a 
mere matter of chance into whose hands he may fall. 
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Vive types of slaveholders are presented to us in the course 
of the work; Mr. and Mrs. Shelby, Mr. and Mrs. St. Clare, 
and now the last and worst, Mr. Legree. ‘The full sense of 
her responsibility and the anxious discharge of her duty are 
characteristics of Mrs. Shelby ; her husband is a commonplace 
creature, of kindly feelings, but limited ideas. ‘The natural 
goodness of St. Clare, his refined and sensitive organisation, 
make him indulgent to his slaves; but his want of principle 
and energy deprives him of the merit of being their real bene- 
factor. Mrs. St. Clare is a vain and odious woman, of bad 
health and soured temper, whose narrow selfishness is sketched 
with a nice and discriminating hand. It is in the character of 
‘l'om’s new purchaser, Legree, that the slaveholder is depicted 
in the darkest colours, and the most atrocious horrors of the 
worst abuses of the system are thus skilfully reserved for the 
closing chapters of the book. Uncle ‘Tom expires a victim to 
the brutality of his master, flogged to death for refusing to 
betray his companions in misery. A meckness that no outrage 
can ruffle, a generous constaney that flinches from no torture 
and yields to no temptation, a charity so exhaustless as to 
soften even his tormentors, continue with him to the end. 
His last sigh is breathed in the arms of young Shelby, just 
arrived too late with the intention of re- purchasing him. 
Shelby vows upon his grave no longer to retain a single human 
being in a state which can expose such virtue to a fate so un- 
deserved: accordingly he returns home and enfranchises all 
his slaves; and with this last tribute to the memory of Uncle 
‘T'om the story is concluded. 

It is by the incidents and anecdotes, however, with which 
the tale is interspersed that Mrs. Stowe works most effectually. 
The following extract is from a conversation between Haley 
and two slave- catchers, who are in pursuit of George and 


Eliza: 


“ This yer young-un business makes lots of trouble in the trade,” 
said Haley, dolefully. 

“Ifwe could get a breed of gals that didn’t care, now, for their 
young uns,” said Marks, “tell ye, I think ’twould be ’bout the great- 
est mod'rn improvement I knows on;” and Marks patronised his 
joke by a quiet introductory sniggle. 

** Jest so,” said Haley ; ; “] never couldn’t see into it. Young 
uns is heaps of trouble to ’em; one would think, now, they’d be glad 
to get clar on ’em; but they arn’t. And the more trouble a young 
un is and the more ‘good for nothing, as a gen’] thing, the tighter they 
sticks to ‘em.’ 

“Wal, Mr. Haley,” said Marks, “ jest pass the hot water. Yes, 
sir; you say Jest what I feel and all’us have. Now, | bought a gal 
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once when I was in the trade, a tight, likely wench she was too, and 
quite considerable smart—and she had a young un that was mis‘able 
sickly ; it had a crooked back, or something or other, and I jest gin’t 
away to a man that thought he'd take his chance raisin’ on’t, being it 
didn’t cost nothin’—never thought, yer know, of the gal’s takin’ on 
about it—but, Lord, yer oughter seen how she went on! Why, re’lly, 
she did seem to me to valley the child more ‘cause "twas sickly and 
cross, and plagued her; and she warn’t making-believe, neither— 
cried about it, she did, and lopped round, as if she’d lost every friend 
she had. It re’lly was droll to think on’t. Lord, there an’t no end 
to women’s notions.’ 

** Wal, jest so with me,” said Haley. “ Last summer, down on 
Red River, [ got a gal traded offon me, with a likely-looking child 
enough, and his eyes looked as bright as yourn; but, come to look, I 
found him stone-blind. Fact—he was stone- blind. Wal, ye see, I 
thought there warn’t no harm in my jest passing him along, and not 
sayin’ nothin’, and I’d got him nicely swopped off for a keg of 
whiskey ; but come to get him away from the gal, she was jest like 
atiger. So ’twas before we started, and I hadn’t got my gang chained 
up; so what should she do but ups on a cotton-bale, like a cat, 
ketches a knife from one of the deck hands, and, I'll tell ye, she 
made all fly for a minnit, till she saw ’twan’t no use; and she jest 
turns round and pitches head first, young un and all, into the river— 
went down plump, and never ris.” 

‘Bah! said ‘Tom Loker, who had listened to these stories with 
ill-repressed disgust. “ Sent tems, both on ye! My gals don’t cut up 
no such shines, 1 tell ye! 

“Indeed! how do you help it?” said Marks, briskly. 

Help it? why, I buys a gal, and if she’s got a young un to be 
sold, I jest walks up and puts my fist to her face, and says, ‘ Look 
here, now, if you give me one word out of your head, I'll smash yer 
fuce in. I won't hear one word—not the beginning of a word.’ I 
says to ’em, ‘ This yer young un’s mine and not yourn, and you've no 
kind 0’ business with it. I’m going to sell it, first chance ; mind you 
don’t cut up none o° your shines about it, or I'll make ye wish ye’d 
never been born. I tell ye, they sees it an'’t no play ‘when I gets 
hold. I makes ‘em as whist as fishes ; and if one on ’em begins ‘and 
gives a yelp, why’ and Mr. Loker brought down his fist with a 
thump that fully explained the hiatus. 

It is impossible to read this conversation without being 
powerfully affected. Nothing is omitted, either here or else- 
where, to heighten the natural indignation against these un- 
nateied fruits, not indeed of slavery, “but of human selfishness 
and ereced. ‘The following passage is of the same character, 
taken from an earlier portion of the book, where the trader 
Haley is combating Mr. Shelby’s objections to selling the boy 


Henry without his mother. 
‘“¥F would rather not sell him,” said Mr. Shelby, thoughtfully ; 
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“the fact is, sir, I’m a humane man, and I hate to take the boy from 


his mother, sir.’’ 

“Oh, you do? La! yes—something of that ar nature. I under- 
stand perfectly. It is mighty onpleasant gettin’ on with women 
sometimes. I al’ays hates these yer screechin’, screamin’ times, 
They are mighty onpleasant; but, as I manages business, I gener rally 
avoids them, sir. Now, what if you get the girl off for a di: ly, or a 
week, or so; then the thing’s done “quietly, all over before she 
comes home. Your wife might get her some earrings, or a new 
gown, or some such truck, to make up with her,” 

‘Tm afraid not.’ 

“Lor bless ye, yes! ‘These critters an’t like white folks, you 
know ; they gets over things, only manage right. Now, they say,’ 
said Haley, assuming a candid and confidential air, that this kind 
o’ trade is hardening to the feelings; but I never found it so. Fact 
is, | never could do things up the way some fellers manage the busi- 
ness. I’ve seen ’em as would pull a woman's child out of her arms, 
and set him up to sell, and she sereechin’ like mad all the time ;— 
very bad policy —damages the article—makes ‘em quite unfit for 
service sometimes. | knew a real handsome gal once, in Orleans, 
as was entirely ruined by this sort of handling. The fellow that was 
trading for her didn’t want her baby ; and she was one of your real 
high sort when her blood was up. I tell you, she squee zed up her 
child in her arms, and talked, and went on real awful. It kinder 
makes my blood run cold to think on’'t; and when they carried off 
the child, and locked her up, she jest went ravin’ mad, and died in a 
week. Clear waste, sir, of a thousand dollars, just for want of man- 
agement,—there’s where ‘tis. It’s always best to do the humane 
thing, sir; that’s been my experience. 

And the trader leaned back in his chair, and folded his arms, with 
an air of virtuous decision, apparently considering himself a second 
Wilberforce. 

The most beautiful as well as the most instructive portion 
of the book is Uncle Tom’s residence under the roof of St. 
Clare. Iva is a creation which alone would give Mrs. Stowe 
a high rank in literature. It resembles, indeed, some of the 
characters in Dickens’s works, and may be thought by some 
to be borrowed from them; but in one point Mrs. Stowe’s 
superiority is so pronounced, that we do not hesitate to award 
the palm to her. Neither Paul Dombey nor Little Nell wind 
themselves around the heart so tenderly, nor leave upon the 
mind an impression of such loving awe as the lovely Eva. In 
this most touching portrait of the early wise and early dead, 
the religion of faith and love has imparted real and vivid life, 
which we vainly look for in the conceptions of our English 
novelist. And it is well and wisely done, that the most im- 
portant practical lesson for the cure of the ills of slavery is 
allotted to this little child. Let all who would be the liberators 
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of the slave or the benefactors of the poor lay it well to heart. 
The following extract, which is all that we have room for, 
requires neither explanation nor comment: 


“What's Eva going about now?” said St. Clare; “ I mean to 
see.” 

And, advancing on tiptoe, he lifted up a curtain that covered the 
elass-door, and looked in. In a moment, laying his finger on his lips, 
he made a silent gesture to Miss Ophelia to come and look. ‘There 
sat the two children onthe floor, with their side faces towards them : 
Topsy with her usual air of careless drollery and unconcern ; but, 
opposite to her, Eva, her whole face fervent with feeling, and tears in 
lier large eyes. 

“ What does make you so bad, ‘Topsy? Why won't you try and 
be good? Don’t you love anybody, ‘Topsy ?” 

**Punno nothing ’bout love; I loves candy and sich, that’s all,” 
said ‘Topsy. 

* But you love your father and mother ?” 

‘* Never had none, ye know. I telled ye that, Miss Eva.” 

“Oh, | know,” said Eva, sadly; ‘* but hadn't you any brother or 
sister, or aunt, ai-eenen 

** No, none on ’em—never had nothing nor nobody.” 

as But, Topsy, if you'd only try to be wood, you might” 

“ Couldn’t never be nothin’ but a nigger, if T was ever so good,’ 
said ‘Topsy. “ If IT could be skinned, and come white, I'd try then.” 

“But people can love you, if you are black, Topsy. Miss 
Ophelia would love you if you were ood.” 

Topsy gave the short, blunt laugh that was her common mode of 
expressing ‘incredulity. 

” Don’ t you think so?” said Eva. 

“No; she can’t bar me, ’cause I'ma nigger! she’d ’s soon have 
a toad touch her. There can’t nobody love niggers, and niggers can’t 
do nothin’. J don’t care,” said Topsy, beginning to whistle. 

*Q Topsy, poor child, 7 love you!” said Eva, with a sudden burst 
of feeling, and laying her little, thin, white hand on ‘Topsy’s shoulder ; 
“J love you because you haven't had any father, or mother, or fric nds 
—hecause you've been a poor, abused child! I love you, and I want 
you to be good. I am very unwell, Topsy, and I think I shan’t live 
a great while, and it really grieves me to have you be so naughty. I 
wish you would try to be good, for my sake ; it’s only a little while 
I shall be with you.” 

The round, keen eyes of the black child were overcast with tears ; 
large, bright drops rolled heavily down, one by one, and fell on the 
little in hand. Yes, in that moment a ray of real belief » a ray of 
heavenly love, had penetrated the darkness of her heathen soul! She 
laid her head down between her knees, and wept and sobbed ;_ while 
the beautiful child, bending over her, looked like the picture of some 
bright angel stooping to reclaim a sinner. 

“4 Poor ‘Topsy !” said Eva, “ don’t you know that Jesus loves all 
alike? He is just as willing to love you as me. He loves you just 
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as I do; only more, because He is better. He will help you to be 
good, and you can go to heaven at last, and be an angel for ever, just 
as much as if you were white. Only think of it, Topsy, you can be 
one of those bright apirtts Uncle ‘Tom sings about.” 

“Q dear Miss Eva! dear Miss Eva!” said the child, * I will 
try! Twill try! [never did care nothin’ about it before.” 

St. Clare at this instant dropped the curtain. ‘It puts me in 
mind of mother,” he said to Miss Ophelia. ‘It is true what she 
told me: if we want to give sight to the blmd, we must be willing to 
do as Christ did— call them to us, and put our hands on them.” 

“T’ve always had a prejudice against negroes,” said Miss Ophelia; 
and it’s a fact, | never could bear to have that child touch me; but 
I didn’t think she knew it.’ 

“Trust any child to find that out,” said St. Clare; ‘there’s no 
keeping it from them. But f believe that all the trying in the world 
to benefit a child, and all the substantial favours you can do them, 
will never excite one emotion of gratitude while that feeling of re- 
pugnance remains in the heart. [fs a queer kind of fact, but so it ts.” 

“1 don’t know how I can help it,” said Miss Ophelia; “they 
are disagreeable to me—this child in particular. How can I help 
fecling so?” 

* Kva men, it seems.”’ 

* Well, she’s so loving. After all, though, she’s no more than 
oe said Miss Ophelia. T wish LT were like her; she 
might teach me a lesson.” 

“It wouldn't be the first time a little child had been used to in- 
struct an old disciple, if it were so,’ said St. Clare. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


We have received the first nonthly part of a new Catholie periodical, 
the Bulletin; a Catholic Journal devoted to Religion, Education, ge- 
neral Literature, Science, Se. (London, Dolinan). It is conducted on 
the same general plan as the Lamp and the Catholic Guardian, with 
the additional feature of inte resting extracts from the Paris bulletins of 
the brotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul. Mr. James Burke contributes 
some short, but sharp and sensible articles on the Protestant Chureh in 
Ireland ; other leading articles on topics of the day by anonymous con- 
tributors ; original tales, both by Miss A. Ste wart and by ‘the editor ; 
extracts on curious phenomena of nature; and the usual other mate rials 
of weekly periodicals. It is well printed on good paper, and proiises 
to be a welcome addition to our cheap pe riodical literature, 


The Dublin Review tor this month (Richardson and Son) contains ¢ 
more than usual number of hesonpe tie articles: such as a sketch of 
‘* The Countess Hahn Hahn’s Conversion,” taken from her own writings 5 
an elaborate article on Dr. Heitcle’s * Lite and Times of Cardinal Xi- 
menes,” which incidentally gives us much valuable and authentic in- 
formation about the Spanish Inquisition, and briefly touches also on 
the verata quastio ot the use of classical authorsin the education of youth ; 
a critical account of the historians of the Council of Trent; and, above 
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all, a brilliant article on ‘The Bible in Maynooth,” in whose author- 
ship it is impossible to be mistaken. Among the more superficial 
articles—scarcely less interesting, however, to those to whom the sub- 


jects are altogether new—are the “ Lamas of Tibet,’ from M. Hue’s 


entertaining book of travels, and ‘The Mormons in America,” trom 
some of the late popular works on that extraordinary delusion. 

A second series of the Welsh Sketches (London, James Darling) con- 
tains lively sketches of some of the lords marchers, ¢.e. of the English 
lords who held land in the principality of Wales under royal grants, 
giving them ‘all that they could conquer from the Welsh ;”’ of L ly welyn 
“up Gryttyd, the last independe nt occupant of the Wels I throne ; ot 
Edward I.; and of Edward of Caernarvon. These Sketches are cer- 
tainly drawn with great spirit and liveliness ; but the characteristic faults 
of the author’s style are in the present volume almost ludicrously ex- 
agverated. We cannot but regret also that his peu—and therefore his 
thoughts—should be engaged at present upon other topics than those 
through which we first became acquainted with E. S. A. 


The Fifth and Sixth Parts of The Choir (Burns and Lambert) are 
wisely devoted to Mass music alone, The se Ie ‘ction is a good one; and 
though not altogether of the highest pretensions, is use ‘tul and not too 
difficult ; merits, perhaps, more desirable, in the present state of our 
choirs, than first-rate musical excellence. Among the best pieces are 
Klein’s Asperges, which is really beautiful ; Casciolini’s Asperges, a very 
good specimen of the purely vocal school ; Rink’s Ayrie, solid and 
learned ; and Palestrina’s Benedictus, worthy of his great name. In 
Schubert’s Gloria one or two errors have occurred in copying the words, 
which ought to be corrected in every copy not yet sold. 

We have received from the Operative Printers’ Guild—a traternity 
of Catholic workmen recently established in London—two or three speci- 
mens of ornamental printing, which do them great credit. One is an 
infinitesimally minute edition of the Ordinary of the M: ass, for a penny ; 
the others are the Hymn to the Precious Blood, and a Prayer to 
obtain the Guidance of the Holy Ghost; and all are very neatly and 
correctly printed. The association appet ars to have been formed as well 
for the immediate mutual benefit of the associates, as also with a hope of 
ultimately presenting to the world a specimen, in active operation, of 
those good old Catholie principles which once regulated the relations 
between masters and their workwen, and which formed the subject of 
two or three articles in our pages a few months ago. We sincerely hope 
the experiment may succeed. 

The new edition of The Glories of Mary, by St. Alphonsus, trans- 
lated by a Redemptorist Father (London, Wallw ork), is the most com- 
plete and most accurate edition of that most beautiful work that has 
hitherto been published in this country, With admirable industry the 
editor has searched ont and corrected by far the larger part of the quo- 
tations from older writers, of which the work is in a great measure 
composed ; and considering the very loose way in which St. Alphonsus 
was accustomed to refer to other books, we are surprised to see how few 
passages remain uncorrected. We could have wished, however, that 
he had not adopted the unscholar-like practice of quoting Greek fathers 
through the medium of a Latin translation, As a manual of devotion 
for the use of Catholies this work is most admirable, and we wish we 
could see it in the hands of every Catholic in the country ; its simpli- 
city, its fervour, its lucid arrangement and apposite examples, and its 
beautiful and comprehensive prayers, will soon make it a favourite, 
even with those who take it up tor the first time with suspicion and 
alarm. We trust, however, that nobody will ever think of making it a 





